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By Steve Lopez 


In the Land of the Gigantes 


One of the most New York of stories is unfolding in court and in the streets 


HEY CHARGE NOT ONE THIN DIME FOR THE MOST GLO- 
riously twisted show in New York City, which stars a 
muttering reputed Mafia don in a wheelchair, his loyal 
brother the Catholic priest and ex-jailbird, and a pack 
of rats who talk about whacking nicknamed brethren like it’s 
some kind of citywide croquet tournament. But it’s O.K. if 
you can’t get into the federal courthouse in Brooklyn, which 
sold out when Salvatore (“Sammy the Bull”) Gravano came 
out of hiding and sang baritone last week. The show spills 
onto the streets of Greenwich Village, where a woman in a 
sun hat looks up at the high-rise where reputed Mob boss 
Vincent (“the Chin”) Gigante, the Oddfather who roamed 
the streets in his bathrobe, was her most famous neighbor. 

“Is he faking that he’s crazy?” she asks, repeating the 
question that frames the three-week- 
old murder and racketeering trial. 
She looks around cautiously and says, 
“Let me put it this way. Was Eleanor 
Roosevelt a lesbian? And the Gigante 
mother was wonderful. I don’t know 
how she could have a son like that. Of 
course, another son is a priest, and 
one who died, I think he might have 
been homosexual.” Not quite the holy 
trinity. But if true, it has to be some 
kind of trifecta. 

It took seven years for federal 
prosecutors to drag the 69-year-old 
Gigante into court on charges that he 
ran the Genovese crime family and 
had a hand in seven gangland mur- 
ders, as well as an attempted hit on archrival John Gotti. 
Throughout those seven years, Gigante’s lawyers and fam- 
ily have insisted he is a feeble, addled man going back a 
quarter of a century, incompetent to put on a pair of pants, 
let alone mastermind a secret society of schemers, thieves 
and assassins. But prosecutor George Stamboulidis called it 
a “shrewd and shameless camouflage,” and a detective tes- 
tified that the slow-footed Gigante developed Olympian 
quickness when a car bore down on him as he crossed Sixth 
Avenue one day. The government, however, has offered lit- 
tle hard evidence against Gigante, whom associates re- 
ferred to with a silent tap on the chin. 

“He shouldn’t even be here, he’s so sick,” says his 
brother Father Louis Gigante. He is part of an entourage 
that has included a defense-team press agent, marking an 
embarrassing low point in the history of an organization 
that never worried about its image; the cross-pollinated off- 
spring of the Chin’s wife and the Upper East Side mistress 
he lives with; and a doctor who carries a medical bag and a 
look of impending crisis. “Let’s check his blood pressure,” 
a family member said gravely during a break. Judge Jack 








Vincent Gigante escorted into federal court 





Weinstein has ordered medical personnel to wear some- 
thing other than white lab coats, and told the shabbily 
dressed Chin to present himself as something other than a 
One Flew over the Cuckoo’s Nest wannabe. 

Father Louis, who once did time for refusing to answer 
grand jury questions about his connection to a reputed 
gangster named James Napoli, wheels his gaunt, empty- 
eyed brother into court, kisses him on the forehead, then 
takes a seat and hugs or kisses family members. There is al- 
most as much kissing as there are nicknames. But once, 
when there was no seat, Father Louis stormed out of the 
courtroom and reamed a niece: “Where am I supposed to 
sit? This is a dumb family.” 

“Growing up, I knew my father as a truck driver and pro- 

a fessional boxer,” Salvatore Gigante, 43, 
> says outside the courtroom. “We don’t 
know anything about this other stuff, 
but we're holding up through the lies.” 
After lunch one day, Salvatore ordered 
a nice schnapps with his coffee to go. 
“This is the one joy I have right now, 
that I take a little zip of Sambuca with 
my coffee,” he said. 

Back in the neighborhood, in the 
little concrete triangle parks where lo- 
cals gather to rest swollen feet and tell 
lies, and talk about the days before pink 
hair and nose rings, residents were 
split as to whether the Chin is faking 
his near coma. But they agreed that 
wearing a bathrobe on the street push- 
es neither the fashion nor the mental-health envelope in 
Greenwich Village. There is universal love for Gigante’s late 
mother Yolanda. “She was cooking, cooking, all the time 
cooking,” says a neighbor. “She'd give me a hug and talk in 
Italian, and Id just nod. I’m Jewish.” Asked for her name, she 
slowly backs away. “No,” she says. “They might kill me.” 

Nonsense, says a novelist who sits in Da Silvano restau- 
rant every day, same window table, smoking Marlboro 
Lights. “The federal witness-protection program is welfare 
for rats,” Nick Tosches says, referring to the low-life grunts 
who have testified, “and if they convict Gigante through 
these nefarious means, it’s a death knell for this neighbor- 
hood. You used to be able to leave your doors and windows 
open around here. For years Gigante has been a benevolent 
presence, and I’d rather have him as a neighbor than any 
cop in the Sixth Precinct.” 

You know him personally, Nick? 

Tosches looks out the window with the neighborhood's 
secrets in his eyes. He takes a drag. “I can’t answer that,” 
he says, perfect pitch. Another character in the most glori- 
ously twisted show in New York. 2 
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THE HUMAN MIND CANNOT FATHOM THE 
$368.5 billion that tobacco companies 
will have to pay out in compensation if 
the proposed settlement takes place 
[NaTION, June 30]. The public naturally 
assumes this huge amount is enough 
money to take care of tobacco’s deadly 
legacy. However, the tobacco industry is 
not likely to make concessions in a deal 
that would lose it money. This is not the 
first time the industry has sat at the nego- 
tiating table with those concerned about 
public health. In the past, the tobacco 
companies have found ways to overcome 
restrictions like the Surgeon General's 
warnings and the ban on TV ads. The 


Lebanon, N.H. 


Stepping on Big Tobacco 

6¢ No one has profited more than 
the government from the sale of 
tobacco. It’s time it kicked the habit 
and improved its moral position. 99 


public should be cautious about this set- 
tlement. Health advocates must remem- 
ber that the devil is in the details. 
Elizabeth Forner 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
responsibility in the ? Must we asa 
society blame every mistake we make on 
someone else? As an ex-smoker, | realize 
the health risks involved in smoking and 
would never dream of asking for com- 
pensation for something that is a person- 
al choice. | am a Generation Xer who 
tried smoking at 15. And even at that age 
I was intelligent enough to realize that it 
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is not a safe habit. A Marlboro Man or a 
cartoon camel had little to do with my 
smoking. Young people will always 
experiment—it is the nature of being 
young. Do people actually believe a cig- 
arette will make them look like the Marl- 
boro Man? I think not. 
Julie Byrd 
Akron, Ohio 


WHAT RIGHT DO WE HAVE TO COMPLAIN 
about teenage smoking when we are 
signing the paycheck for the best sales- 
man the cigarette industry has ever had? 
As anyone who has ever been a teenager 
knows, the Surgeon General’s message 
on a pack of cigarettes is a challenge, not 
a disincentive. It gives the teenager an 
opportunity to display his machismo 
without having to consider the conse- 
quences until the dim and distant future. 
Ben Harney 

Spokane, Wash. 


I WAS ELATED AT THE EMPOWERMENT OF 
the FDA to regulate tobacco and the nico- 
tine content of cigarettes. But, sadly, this 
is a step that should have been taken 50 
years ago, when Bogie and Bacall first 
made smoking the chic way to die. 
Sarah Anastasia Olynyk, age 14 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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THERE’S NO REASON TO CELEBRATE THE 
demise of the Marlboro Man, He’s sim- 
ply living abroad. I’ve just returned from 
Guatemala, where an artful TV ad begins 
with a nighttime storm, stampeding cat- 
tle, restless horses and men saddling up 
to enact a fantasy of real men’s work. At 
the end, machismo served and calm 
restored, the handsome hero lights up ... 
his Marlboro. Why am I not surprised? 
Developing nations have long served as 
dumping grounds for everything from 
banned pesticides to Dalkon Shields. 
We've got to invent mechanisms for 
ensuring that multinational corporations 
maintain the same environmental and 
social ethics abroad that they are forced 
to practice at home. 
Ila L. Abernathy, Coordinator 
St. Michael’s Guatemala Project 
Tucson, Ariz. 








NICOTINE CALMS THE NERVES AND STIFF- 
ens the backbone. Cigarettes in our 
World War II K rations helped win the 
war. As the holder of a battlefield com- 
mission in World War II, I know. With a 
major portion of our cigarettes now sent 
overseas, one could worry about what 
would happen in the event of another 
war. Nicotine wins wars. We must not 
permit a nicotine gap! 

David Manzella 

Barrington, R.I. 


FOURTEEN YEARS AGO, I WAS A NEW 
graduate nurse employed in a Veterans 
Administration medical center. I thought 
it was unconscionable for the hospital to 
distribute scrip for the patients to obtain 
free cigarettes in the hospital commissary 
while nurses administered chemotherapy 
to cancer patients who smoked. Patients 
were grotesquely disfigured by the surgi- 
cal removal of facial cancers or had legs 
amputated because of vascular disease 
caused by cigarette addiction. Many of 
these veterans told me their first ciga- 
rettes were courtesy of the military while 
they were in the service. How ironic that 
war did not maim or kill these men but 
that cigarettes did and will. 
Nora Martin Vetto 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





IF THE TOBACCO COMPANIES FINALLY DO 
pay out those millions of dollars for the 
sicknesses and deaths they have caused, 
won't they simply deduct such pay- 
ments from income as a cost of doing 
business? Any reduction in their taxes 
will have to be made up somewhere 
else. Guess who will end up paying: 
people like you and me who never 
touch a cigarette, 

Bill Blair | 
Tulsa, Okla. | 


Hong Kong’s New Master 


WHAT BRITAIN’S HANDOVER OF HONG 
Kong to China really symbolizes [SPE- 
CIAL REPoRT, June 30] is the end of 
Western hypocrisy. While the freedom 
to choose is the foundation of Western 
civilization, Hong Kong was taken in a 
very undemocratic way from China and 
was held for more than 150 years. And 
while Hong Kong is being given to com- 
munist rule, it is being done because the 
people of Hong Kong, the ethnic Chi- 
nese who are the inhabitants of this tiny 
island, want it to happen. True, the 99- 
year lease of the island was set to expire 
in 1997. However, everybody has sensed 
the feeling on the streets of Hong Kong 
for a long time: the people have wanted 
their little island, the child kidnapped 
against its will, to return home to China. 
Niraj Patel 

Sugar Land, Texas 


‘Til Death Do Us Part 
Andrew 
Ferguson's 
column about 
the forgotten 
smoker, 
“Pardon Me If I 
(Still) Smoke” 
(ViewPoint, 
June 30), which tagged smoking a 
“badge of honor,” piqued the ire of 
many readers. Among them was the 
Rev. S. Anita Stauffer of Versoix, 
Switzerland. “If Ferguson wants to 
kill himself by smoking, he will get 
a tombstone, not a badge of honor,” 
she cried. “To defend smoking as 
part of the tradition of American 
individualism is outrageous! 
American individualism has never 
involved the right to harm oneself or 
others, both of which every smoker 
does.” David Parks of Los Angeles 
wonders why the arguments of 
smoking advocates always come off 
as self-righteous excuses to 
continue a habit they know is killing 
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THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS WROTE 
their “Atlas of Shame” to document colo- 
nial exploitation, but why don’t they 
record the brutal human-rights violations 
that have occurred in China since they 
took over? 

Their rampant slaughtering and tor- 
turing drove millions, including my par- 
ents, to flee to Hong Kong. Sure, the 
British took Hong Kong unjustly. But 
without them, Hong Kong wouldn’t have 
a prosperous free-enterprise economy, a 
free society governed by law, a clean and 
efficient government. So now that the 
glorious Union Jack has been lowered for 
the last time in beautiful Hong Kong, I 
want to thank the British for all they've 
done to make Hong Kong what it is today. 

Benjamin Kong, age 15 
Arcadia, Calif. 


The Emotions of Houses 


LANCE MORROW’S “A MYSTIC OF HOUSES” 
was a hypnotic, enticingly eerie piece of 
writing [Essay, June 30]. He echoed a 
secret notion of mine that houses, if lived 
in for any significant period of time, 
absorb rather than deflect the emotions 
of their inhabitants. The feeling I had 
after reading the article was unsettling. I 
hope to see more of Morrow's work in 
the future. Or ... maybe not. 

Susan L, Moyland 

Des Moines, lowa 


Can We Apologize for Slavery? 


JACK E, WHITE’S OPINION THAT TODAY'S 
blacks should receive reparations for 
their ancestors’ enslavement is the type 
of rhetoric that fuels racism [DiviDING 
Line, June 30]. White America has 
already paid reparations for slavery back 
in 1861 to 1865 in the form of the Civil 
War. Roughly 3% of white American 
males died freeing the slaves, with thou- 
sands more maimed and wounded. This 
fact always seems to be overlooked. 

Tom Kus 

Chicago 


I AGREE 100% WITH WHITE'S ARTICLE. 
As a black woman, | was pleased that the 
President apologized for slavery. How- 
ever, I was appalled that he felt repara- 
tions were not in order because slavery 
happened so many years ago. His 
response shows me that black suffering is 
not recognized as suffering. | Why else 
would the Japanese and Jews be eligible 
for reparations and not blacks in Ameri- 
ca? Our ordeal in America lasted longer, 
and I believe it was far worse in lasting 
effects. This is not to trivialize the suffer- 
ing of the Japanese and Jews. Both were 
horrendous crimes against humanity. 
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This matter is not closed because Bill 

Clinton apologized. In fact, this is just 
the beginning. 

Sharima A. Johnson 

New York City 


I FAILTO SEE WHY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 
should apologize for slavery when slav- 
ery was introduced in this country 157 
years before we existed as a nation. We 
did away with slavery with one of the 
bloodiest conflicts in history, and the 
Federal Government won freedom for 
the slaves. Let the English, Spanish and 
French apologize to White and give him 
the 40 acres and the mule. They allowed 
slaves to be transported to these shores 
long before the U.S. was founded. 
William C. Furst 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 


WHITE'S MESSAGE IS WORRISOME. WHEN 
White and leaders in the black commu- 
nity come to the realization that money 
and more government are not the solu- 
tion to their every ill, they will be well on 
their way to throwing off the shackles of 
slavery. Almost every race and every 
society that has ever graced this planet 
has tasted the evil of slavery in one form 
or another. It is not a Caucasian legacy 
but a human legacy. Man's inhumanity to 
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man knows no color. White's essay is a 
cruel ruse that serves only to obfuscate 
the real issues facing America’s blacks. It 
panders to those in the black community 
who tell their youth that the American 
Dream can never be theirs without help 
from the government, that white Ameri- 
ca doesn’t care about their problems. 
Sometimes the shackles you can’t see are 
the hardest to remove. 
Crawford Lee Seals 
Atlanta 
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FREQUENT HEARTBURN SUFFERERS: 


Hf your heartburn , 
medicine works 
so well, why do 
you keep 
getti 


ng 
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ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT PRILOSEC 


Just one capsule of 
PRILOSEC daily can provide 
24-hour acid control. 


If you still suffer from heartburn two or more times 
a week, you probably don’t have ordinary heartburn. 


You may have a potentially serious condition called acid reflux 
disease (also known as gastroesophageal reflux disease, or GERD). 
Today doctors can help by prescribing PRILOSEC. It is highly 
effective in controlling acid production for 24 hours—even after 
meals, and all night, too—with just one capsule a day. 


Frequently prescribed by gastrointestinal specialists. 
Many GERD sufferers have experienced the 24-hour acid control 
and relief PRILOSEC can offer. 


Available only by prescription. Ask your doctor if 
PRILOSEC is right for you. 


PRILOSEC is generally well tolerated, but it is not for everybody. 
The most common side effects are headache (6.9%), diarrhea (3.0%), 
and abdominal pain (2.4%). 


Please read important information on the following page and discuss 


it with your doctor. 
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acid reflux disease, and PRILOSEC; plus, a personal heartburn 
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Please read this summary carefully, and then ask your doctor about PRILOSEC. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 
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PRILOSEC®** omeprazole) Delayed-Release Capsules 
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Roger Rosenblatt witnessed 
the student uprising at Harvard 
that spring — and now looks 
back at the chaos and reflects 
on the controversies and long- 
term consequences. 


Coming APART 


Koger ROSENBLATT 









“Remarkable....Memoir can be as 
rich as fiction. By dramatizing a 
Be i ee 1h cin coricnad 

[S Rosmntlon Hes 
revealed new subtleties about all 


our pasts. 
—Christopher Lehmann-Haupt, 
The New York Times 


“The most vivid memoir yet on the 
decade of campus a 
—John Leo, 


U.S. News & World Report 
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VERBATIM 


44Almost makes you 
want to go to jail out here, 
doesn’t it?) 





BILL CLINTON, 

upon viewing Bellver Castle 
a 14th century fortress that 
was once a prison, in Palma 
de Mallorca, Spain 


é4Joe Camel is dead. 
He had it coming.) 

BRUCE REED, 
assistant to President Clinton 
for domestic policy, on the 
demise of the cartoon 
character in future 
advertising campaigns for the 
R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 


é41 drive a Honda Accord 
{on Earth]. The rover has 
a fundamentally different 
feel to it.7? 


BRIAN COOPER, 
driver of the Mars rover 
Sojourner 


é4The first time my girl- 
friend and | were followed 
by street photographers, 
she wanted to bash them. 
But | said no, then you would 
be the lesbian Sean Penn. 
Just grin and bear it.) 








EXCUSE ME, BUT YOU’RE STEPPING ON MY LINE Like old vaudevillians 
upstaging each other, John Glenn and Fred Thompson got the campaign-finance 
hearings off to a stumbling start. Will they work out a way to co-star? Stay tuned 


CHASTITY BONO, 
on being in the public eye, in 
the New York Times 
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SANDY ALOMAR JR. 
After brother Bobby's spitting 


incident, his All-Star game MVP 


saves face for the Alomars 


JANET RENO 

Stone-faced A.G. nixes John 
Huang’s immunity bid, keeping 
heat on him and off Clinton 
MCDONALD'S MANAGEMENT 


New faces in charge want a 
food fight with Wendy's 


Former champ faces the music for 
his mastication: license revoked 
and a $3 million fine 


Call it the fatal face-lift: druglord 
dies during plastic surgery 
intended to fool cops 


First the Bull's face was 
adjusted. Book profits next? 
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$3 Small Business Financial Manager 


Microsoft Office 97 Small Business Edition / 
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(Also, where you’re going, how to get there, what you! 
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u’re coming from. 


Q4 sales are and how to spell “rhythm.”) 


Our new Microsoft® Office 97 Smal! Business Edition is based on thousands of hours of interviews with small 
business owners; we heard all about the wide variety of tasks you have to do in a day—from the mundane 
to the extraordinary—and this is the software we assembled to help you. It starts with the new releases of 





Microsoft Excel 97 and Word 97, and adds a few other indispensable applications. Smal! Business Financial 





Manager, for example, turns raw numbers into insightful information that can help turn a cash trickle into a 
cash flow. Publisher 97 will help you create professional-looking brochures, business cards, labels, even Web 
sites. Microsoft Internet Explorer 3.0 helps you browse the Internet, access all kinds of business resources, 
drum up new contacts and re-establish old ones. When you want to contact your contacts in person, Automap 
Streets Plus will give you a detailed map of how to get there. Finally, Outlook” 97 desktop information manager 
organizes your e-mail, your schedule, your connections—basically, your life. With Microsoft Office 97 Smal! 
Business Edition taking care of all your busy work, you concentrate on other things—like making your small 
business into a larger one. For a more thorough tour of Microsoft Office 97 Smal! Business Edition, just visit 








our Web site at www.microsoft.com/office/sbe/. 
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THE SCOOP 


CHICAGO 


Daley: Corruption Probe 
Comes Close to Home 


CHICAGO MAYOR RICHARD M. DALEY CARES 
about his family—and so, it seems, do 
federal investigators. The rst and the U.S. 
Attorney’s office are deep into a probe of 
possibly illegal activities at the law firm of 
Daley and George, Ltd., which has 
become a runaway favorite of anyone who 
might be seeking to do business with the 
city. The firm’s principal partners are 
MICHAEL DALEY, the mayor's 
younger brother, and JOHN 
GEORGE, a close friend of 
the mayor and his family for 
decades. The investigation 
comes at a sensitive time, 
Daley Chicago’s city council has 
been rocked for months by another 
federal investigation, dubbed Silver 
Shovel, in which 13 officials have been 
indicted on bribe-taking charges, leading 
so far to one conviction and two guilty 
pleas. Last week the mayor reacted to the 
latest of those indictments with a stern 
admonition, “When people tempt you 
with cash, don’t accept it.” The question 
that many in Chicago were asking last 
week: Did the mayor’s brother follow 
that counsel? —By James L. Graff 
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DIPLOMACY 


If You Buy That, We Know 
A Bridge in Brooklyn... 


U.S. OFFICIALS ARE FURIOUS WITH CANA- 


| dian Prime Minister JEAN CHRETIEN after 


an open mike at the NATO summit caught 
him scorning CLINTON'S two-year cam- 
paign to enlarge the group as “done for 


| short-term political reasons, to win 


elections.” Clinton aides consider the 
digs meanspirited, but their 
boss has a different take. 
According to a senior 
official, the President 
laughed at the comments, 
chalking them up to the 
intricacies of Canadian- 
Belgian relations. Seems that Chrétien 
was speaking to Belgian Prime Minister 
JEAN-LUC DEHAENE. Belgians disdain 
French Canadians as bumpkins, Clinton 
explained, so Chrétien was just trying to 
impress Dehaene with his toughness. 
Clinton later told reporters, “You gotta 
blow something like that off.” His 
planned revenge: “To get even on the golf 
course.” —By J.F.0. McAllister 


Chrétien 


Gingrich Draws a Blank 
On His Latest Key Aide 


PERHAPS RELUCTANT TO RECOGNIZE THAT 
the problem might be him, NEWT 
GINGRICH is saying goodbye to his 
messenger. TOM BLANK, who became the 
Speaker's director of communications in 
February and was assigned the Sisyphean 


THE NEW RATINGS 
SYSTEMS GOTTEN 
MORE 


Cm 
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task of lifting Gingrich’s approval ratings, 
will return to the private sector by August. 
G.O.P. leadership sources tell Time the 
shake-up was engineered by JOE 
GAYLORD, an outside 
adviser to Gingrich whose 
power has been a constant 
source of friction on the 
Speaker’s staff and in high 
G.0.P. circles. “Gaylord is 
the immovable object in 
Newt's life,” says an aide to a top House 
Republican. “Tom never had a chance.” 
In what he’s telling associates is “the offer 
of a lifetime,” Blank will become a senior 
executive at Union Pacific Resources 
Company in Fort Worth, Texas. No word 
on a replacement. —By James Carney 


Gingrich 


THE FIRST FAMILY 


Secret Service Knows: 
Girls Just Wanna Have Fun 


THE CLINTONS DESERVE A LOT OF CREDIT 
for how normally daughter CHELSEA has 
turned out despite her fishbow1 
upbringing, but her Secret Service detail 
also deserves a nod. CHELSEA is very 
sensible in cooperating with her agents, 
and in turn they cut her enough slack so 
she can manage a normal teenage life, like 
strolling with a date out of their earshot. 
The agents have been specially trained to 
work with her age group, 
and “It works really well,” 
says a White House insider. 
So after Mom and Dad 
finish moving her in, maybe 
Stanford will turn out to 

be fun. —By J.F.0. McAllister 


~~ 


Chelsea 
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IT'S A BORE BEING POOR Income has risen 
in the past two decades, but America’s tide of 
prosperity hasn't floated all boats equally 

Segment of 1995 Average Growth 
population income _ since 1975} 





$109,411 


35.4% 
Second 20% $52,429 13.0% 
Middle 20% $34,106 6.7% 
Fourth 20% $20,397 4.4% 
Bottom 20% $8,350 1.5% 
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VERSIO 
JP THE SPOR! UTILITY VEHICLE. 


THE UNABRIDGED 


With an unedited interior volume of comfort and pe rformance. 


AN INTRIGUING STORY 
OF POWER. With an exhila- 


178 cu ft, the Yukon four-door is a 
definitive piece of work. And it’s 


> 


already getting excellent reviews. 255 hp engine, the 


AN AWARD THAT SPEAKS 
VOLUMES. J.D. Power and 


rating 
Yukon has the most horse- 
power in the fullsize utility 


class?* And because safety 


Associates 









has matters, every Yukon comes 
ranked Yukon the most with standard dual air bags. So browse 
appealing fullsize sport www.yukon.gme.com or call 
utility,” based on owner toll-free 1-888-4A-YUKON. 
ratings of over 100 And learn why Yukon is the last 

‘ attributes including style, word for dominating the road. 
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Depression hurts. 


Depression isn’t just feeling down. It’s a real 
illness with real causes. Depression can be 
triggered by stressful life events, like divorce or 
a death in the family. Or it can appear suddenly, 
for no apparent reason. 


Some people think you can just will yourself 


out of a depression. That’s not true. When 
you're clinically depressed, one thing that can 
happen is the level of serotonin (a chemical in 
your body) may drop. So you may have trouble 
sleeping. Feel unusually sad or irritable. Find it 
hard to concentrate. Lose your appetite. Lack 
energy. Or have trouble feeling pleasure. These 
are some of the symptoms that can point to 


depression — especially if they last for more than 
a couple of weeks and if normal, everyday life 
feels like too much to handle. 

To help bring serotonin levels closer to 
normal, the medicine doctors now prescribe 
most often is Prozac’ Prozac isn’t a “happy 
pill.” It’s not a tranquilizer. It won’t take away 
your personality. Depression can do that, but 
Prozac can’t. 

Prozac has been carefully studied for nearly 
10 years. Like other antidepressants, it isn’t 
habit-forming. But some people do experience 
mild side effects, like upset stomach, headaches, 
difficulty sleeping, drowsiness, anxiety and 
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Prozac can help. 





nervousness. [hese tend to go away within a few is right for you— or for someone you love. Prozac 
weeks of starting treatment, and usually aren’t has been prescribed for more than 17 million 
serious enough to make most people stop taking Amenicans. Chances are someone you know is 
it. | loweve rif you are Conce rned about a SiC le fe ling SUNY again bec ause of it. 


effect. or if you de ve lopa rash. te I] your doctor 
right away. And don’t forget to tell your doctor 


about any other medicines you are taking’ pome 


people should not take Prozac, especially peopl pruzac 
on MAO inhibitors. f TT aBip sel Weep are Tai 


As you start feeling Yattammyoltime (sveco) merle 
suggest therapy or other means to he Ip you work 
I 
through your depression. Remember, Prozac is MV oniits back. 
a prescription medicine, and it isn’t right for 


everyone. ( nly your doctor can dex ide if Prozac Please see important information on following page Litty 





who Ieogarayastenp ren are then started on an 
Some cases presen fes resembling 
syndrome. 


adone and in combination, have been reported. 


Pulmonary events, including inflammatory gta denen 
andlor foros, have been reporied rey. These events have occurred i 
aas the only preceding symptom. 
these systemic events and rash have a common undertying cause or 
hen balers vere processes is not known. Upon the 
‘appearance of rash or of other possit phenomena for which an altematve 
etiology cannot be identified, Prozac Gscontinuad. 


» Anuety and 
* Altered Appetite and Werght—Significant weight loss may be an undesirable 
reo etme Wegh cage sod monte Gung rene 


© Activation of Menia/Hypomania—in at US Prozac clinical trials, reported by 0.7% 

of 10,782 patients, 

© Seizures —introduce Prozac with care in patients with a history of seizures. In all 

US Prozac clinical triais, 0.2% of 10,782 patients reported convulsions. 

+ Suicide—Giose supervision of high-risk patients should accompany initial drug 

Long Ei Hall-Uves of Fluoxetine and Its Metabolites — Because of the 

tong elimination hait-lives of the parent drug (1 to 3 days after acute 

tae (1 16 ae ae an ven soma} Changes se 
reflected heen seatges 


i 

ang baler ed enday Prema oped dy wc alate 

become pregnant or imend 

~ are breast feeding an infant 

~ develop a rash or hives, 

© Drug Interactions 

- Therapy with medications that are 
those that have a 


bacome pregnant dunng therapy 





Gesipramine have increased ‘fan 104m wan cocondanty 
Seaecant win teams. 


~ Drugs Tightly Bound to Plasma Proteins—A shift in plasma concentrations or 
Gsplacement of fluoxetine may result m adverse 

~ Wartarin—Reports of altered anti-coagulant effects, incl increased 
Dieeding. Coagulation monitoring is recommended when s 


Prozac® (fluoxetine hydrochloride) 


Usage Of patients over age 60 who received Prozac, 20 
mg, daily NO unusual pattern of adverse events relative to the clinical 
in ore Sos os eee 


Sen Bo oom Wonk. t10 
to be reversible on drug 


vwith concomitant system 
© Hyponatremia— ( 
mmol/L) has been reported 
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and those taking diuretics or who were otherwise 
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associated with discontinuation of 
for placebo and at least 1% for Prozac in clinical trials) in depression, OCD, and 


bullets. 

Other Events Observed In All US Cinicai Trals—Frequent 
Gefined as those occurring on 1 or more occasions in at least 1/100 patients: 
intrequent adverse events are those occurring in 1/100 to 1/1,000 patients; rare 
events are those occurring in less than 1/1,000 patients. 


Prozac® (fluoxetine hydrochloride) 





MOST COMMON ADVERSE EVENTS 
DISCONTINUATION IN US DEPRESSION OCD AE) ULIMUA 
PLACEBO-CONTROLLED CLINICAL TRIALS 


Depression oco Bulimia 
- _ Anwety (2%) - 
Insomnia (1%) Insomnia (1%) - insomnia (2%) 


= ave 
Nervousness (1%) Nervousness (1%) an = 
= = Rash (3%) 


thrombocytopena. 
generalized edema, gout. hyp mia 1. sagiin wenn 
Perper edema a aczhlwicernce. sale creased, BUN 
increased, creatine phosphokinase increased. hyperkalemia, hyperuricemia, 
ia, iron daticiency anemia, SGPT increased. 


— Infrequent: arthritis. bone pain, bursitis, leg Ja 
mMeumatoid arthrms. 
= agitation, amnesia. contusion, 
seep A abnormal gait. acute brain syndrome, akathisa, apathy 
ataxia, buccoglossal syndrome, CNS arene: CNS stimulation, 
incoordination, libido increased. myoclonus, 


Neurosis, paranoid reaction, gm | disorder,” psychosis, vertigo; Rare: 
apnormal byte sanyy et reaction, circumoral paresthesia, coma, 
delusions, dysarthria, dystonia, extrapyramidal syndrome, foot drop, 


Respiratory System — asthma. epistaxis, hiccup, 

Rare: apnea, atelectasis, cough decreased, poche hy were 

hypovertaton, hypoxia, edema, lung edema. pneumothorax, stridor 

mT acne, contact dermatitis, eczema. 
lar , Skin ulver, vesiculodullous rash; Rare: 


pustular rash, seborrhea. 


— Frequent. , taste perversion, tinnitus; int 
bs comnts eye glaucoma, hyperacusis, irites, parosmia. 
sm — Frequency: urinary tr ; Infrequent: abortion, t 
dysuria, are ects orocystie breast.f hematuria, farther | 


} , = urinary 
retention, unnary urgency, vaginal hemorrhage}: Rare: breast e 
lycosuria, hypomenorrhea,t kidney pain, oliguria, priapism, t uterine 


“Personality disorder is the COSTART term for designating nonaggressive 






Reports—Voluntary reports of adverse events temporally 
associated with Prozac that have been recetved since market introduction and that 
may have no causal relationship with the drug include the following: aplastic 
anemia, atrial fideillation, ceredrat vascular accident, cholestatic jaundice, 
contusion, dyskinesia (including, for example, a case of buccal-iingual-masticatory 
syndrome pr oar reported to develop in a 77-year-old 
female after 5 weeks of and whech completely resolved over the 
next few months foil drug discontinuation), eosinophilic pneumonia, 
epidermal 4 Germatits, gynecomastia, heart arrest, hepate 
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Litly indianapolis, Inclana 46285 
Printed in USA. Copyright ©1997, Eli Lilly and Company. All rights reserved. 
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Rock Stars 


AMING FEATURES ON THE RED PLANET 
N is hardly an exact science. After put- 

ting in 16-hour days, says Bob Reid 
of the Mars Pathfinder science team, “we 
choose names that keep us happy.” Match 
each Martian formation below with its 
terrestrial namesake. 
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[': GOING TO BEA 
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bummer if Mars 

turns out to be 
like us,” Newt Gin- ie 
grich was quoted as Crumb cake Rusted metal 
saying last week. 
Well, whether or 
not it’s a bummer is 
a matter of opinion, 
but one thing is 
certain: any Martian 
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CONVERTING THE RED PLANET INTO GREEN While the most 
successful Mars-related product has so far proved to be Mattel's Hot = 
Wheels Mars Rover Action Pack (for a mere $5 you get mini versions =~ 
of Sojourner, Pathfinder and the lander), those who would rather = 
own something more real than realistic may contact Dennis Hope of = a ; 
Rio Vista, Calif. He will sell you 2,000 acres of prime Mars real Par : 
estate for $19.99 plus shipping and handling and $1.51 for Martian 

tax. In 1980 Hope informed various Earth governments that he 

was Claiming ownership of all the land in the solar system; | 
inasmuch as no one protested, he began selling it. So far, he has | 
sold around 13,000 parcels on the moon and more than 1,000 on Mars. “It’s . 
a great investment for future generations,” he says. Does Hope have plans to develop the 
apparently barren property? “Personally, no. But on the moon, I've had 25 companies 

purchase different licenses to provide things like telecommunications, water and power.” 
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INTRODUCING SEVILLE STS WITH STABILITRAK. 


THE MOST ADVANCED INTEGRATED STABILITY CONTROL SYSTEM IN THE WORLD. 
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any car will feel Stadie, poised and contidenl But in the real world, things 
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unobtrusive. » §S 
System an even better-handling car when you find yourself in a 


/ / / , j ) cy nN T 4 ) c ViliTra fr 
demanding ariving situation ww» Experience SIS with Stabililrak for 





Seville STS 

with StabiliTrak 

In the same situation, the driver of 
an STS with StabiliTrak experiences 
the vehicle beginning to fishtail 
StabiliTrak senses the discrepancy 
between the steering angle and the 
actual direction of the car and pre- 
cisely applies the front brakes to eed 
help guide the vehicle back onto j 

its intended path 


Without 
StabiliTrak 


In this situation, the \ 
driver is going too fast i 
on an icy, wet road. The ) | 
driver tries to bring the 
vehicle back into control 
but the vehicle spins out 

and strikes a guardrail 


SEVILLE STS 


THE POWER IS YOURS 











Zx Delta Air Lines 
Lon TOP OF THE WORLD” 


Delta presents the last news today’s 
hardened business executives would 
expect to hear from a company. 


“We're upsizing.” 


We started with your feet. 

And legs. And back. 

And we intend to improve your 
state of mind as well. 

With fine dining designed by Food 


@ Wine® Magazine's best new chefs. 














A laptop battery-saving EmPower™ 
system. A choice of movies for 
your Sony® Video Walkman®. 
Superior wines. 

In fact, all the enhancements on 
our smoke-free Transatlantic 
Business Class are centered 


around you. 


EmPower™ is unavailable on L-1011's. 
Select aircraft have in-seat video instead. 


ANNOUNCING DELTA’S Enhanced BUSINESS CLASS. 








MARRIED. KARENNA GORE, 23, first 
daughter of the nation’s second-in-com- 

mand; and primary-care physi- 
cian ANDREW SCHIFF, 31; 
in Washington. 



























SEPARATING. IVANA TRUMP, 
48, the 1990s’ famously 
(and lucratively) scorned 
wife; and Italian business- 
man RICCARDO MAZZUC- 
CHELLI, 54. Ivana, as she 
prefers to be known, is suing Mazzuc- 
chelli for $15 million, claiming that he 
violated their prenuptial agreement by 
telling the National Enquirer, “I 
dumped Ivana.” 





PLEADED GUILTY. MALCOLM SHABAZZ, 
12, Malcolm X’s troubled namesake, who 
set the fire that killed his grandmother 
Betty; to the juvenile equivalent of sec- 
ond-degree manslaughter and second- 
degree arson; in Yonkers, N.Y. He faces up 
to 18 months in detention. His sentence, 
however, will be re-evaluated yearly. 





LICENSE REVOKED. Of MIKE 
FS TYSON, 31, disgraced boxer; by 
sd t the aes Athletic Commis- 

) sion, for biting Evander Holy- 
field’s ears; in Las Vegas. Tyson 
was also fined $3 million. He will 
be able to reapply for his license 
next year. 


<DIED. ROBERTA BURKE, 98, 
first lady of the Navy whose qui- 
et guidance anchored her hus- 
band, Admiral Arleigh, and 
fellow wives in the service; in 
Fairfax, Va. Burke’s 72-year 
partnership with the admiral, 
which ended in his death last 











MILESTONE 'S 


year, carried her from port to port and, 
after her husband's appointment as Navy 
Chief in 1955, to the stately Admiral’s 
House—where she earned a reputation 
as a gracious hostess and mentor. In her 
mind, however, she remained, as her 
epitaph gently insists, “a sailor's wife.” 


DIED. MATE BOBAN, 57, chauvinistic 
Bosnian Croat leader who spearheaded 
the creation of the short-lived Croatian 
statelet of Herzeg-Bosna; of a stroke; in 
Mostar, Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 
1993 Boban waged a vicious campaign 
against Muslims in his drive for an eth- 
nically pure Croatian republic. 


DIED. CHARLES DRAKE, 72, maverick ge- 
ologist who argued that volcanic erup- 
tions, not the asteroid of a leading 1980s 
theory, killed off the dinosaurs; of a heart 
attack; in Norwich, Vt. Drake was an ex- 
pert in lost worlds; he also led a 1960 ex- 
pedition that discovered bacteria living 
20 ft. beneath the ocean’s bottom. 


DIED. MUMEO OKU, 101, 
Japanese feminist who 
took the politics of the 
kitchen to the parliament 
floor; in Tokyo. As founder 
of the Housewives Associ- 
ation, Oku gave quality control new 
meaning by rallying against defective 
matches and other shoddy goods. Her 
exactitude, and her efforts on behalf of 
workingwomen, won her loyal support: 
in 1947 she was elected to the Diet. 
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When DOROTHY “Immediately after the opening handed raised a staggering $18.5 million 
CHANDLER died —_ number, Conductor [Zubin] Mehta turned to build [the Music Center], and organized 
last week at 96, Los to the audience ... ‘I would like you all to a company to float another $13.7 million in 
Angeles lost a join me in paying homage to the one bonds to finish the job. It was perhaps the 
cultural patron. person who is most of all responsible for most impressive display of virtuoso 

Wife of the pub- the creation of this edifice ...’ Dorothy money-raising ... in ... U.S. womanhood ... 
lisher of the Los Buffum Chandler sat shyly in her seat ... ‘What is important here tonight,’ she said 
Angeles Times, she _ while the applause rose around her. Only [later that evening], ‘is not the fund raising 
was the driving after four minutes, when her son Otis or the building that we are in. The only 
force behind the tugged her to her feet, did she rise and really important thing here tonight is the 
establishment of grin happily at the applauding audience... music we heard performed. That will go on 
L.A.’s Music Center: “Buff’ Chandler ... almost single- forever.’ " —Time, Dec. 18, 1964 


By Kathleen Adams, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Emily Mitchell, Alain L. Sanders and Gabriel Snyder 
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Congress wants to crack down on 

juvenile offenders. But is throwing 
teens into adult courts—and adult 
prisons—the best way? 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ONGRESS MADE AN AGREEABLE DISCOVERY THREE 
years ago. Early in 1994, in an abrupt statistical 
spike, voters in large numbers started saying that 
crime was their No. 1 concern. So when the House 
and Senate passed the omnibus crime bill later that 
year, people actually noticed. Which is one reason 
why, in a sluggish political summer, when Washing 
ton is competing with Mars and Mike Tyson for 
some quality time with the rest of America, Con 

gress is going after crime again. In May the House passed a bill 
that would give $1.6 billion to states that agree to toughen their 
handling of kids who commit serious felonies, in part by making 
it easier to try them as adults. Last week the Senate Judiciary 
Committee was pushing forward on a similar bill, in the hope of 
bringing it to a vote this month. “People are expecting us to do 
something about these violent teenagers,” committee chairman 
Orrin Hatch complained as he tried to speed through more than 
100 proposed amendments. “We've got to move on this.” 

In truth, the problem isn’t quite as pressing as it was a few years 
ago. With crime rates dropping, so is juvenile crime. But felonies 
by kids had exploded over the previous 10 years, a legacy of the 
crack trade and armed gangs, so 
the recent decline is still a dip in 
a high plateau. From 1985 to Ata Stockton, Calif., juvenile 
1995, juvenile arrests for violent facility, a teen convict arrives to 
crimes rose 67%. Perhaps a fifth start serving time 
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of all violent crimes is the work 
of teens. “In America today, no 
population poses a greater threat 
to public safety than juvenile 
criminals,” says Representative 
Bill McCollum, the Florida Re- 
publican who wrote the House 
version of the bill. 

Some criminologists are also 
warning that a new wave of “su- 
perpredators” will soon hit the 
streets. In fatherless households 
and fractured neighborhoods, 
millions of four- to seven-year- 
olds, the baby boomers’ own 
mini-boom, are headed for their 
teens. So Congress wants to make 
it easier to try juveniles accused of 
violent crimes as adults—and to incarcerate 
them in adult prisons. Under both the Sen- 
ate bill and the House bill, states that want 
the federal dollars would have to make pros- 
ecutors and not judges the ones who decide 
whether a teenager charged with a serious 
violent felony or drug offense should be 
tried as an adult. To demonstrate that crimes 
really do carry punishments, states would 
also have to impose a rising scale of “gradu- 
ated sanctions” for all juvenile offenses, be- 
ginning with the first, and keep adult-style 
criminal records on juvenile offenders. Un- 
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der the present system, most such records 
are often closed, meaning prosecutors 
can’t learn whether an accused youth is a 
repeat offender. “The juvenile justice sys- 
tem isn’t working,” says McCollum. “This 
bill puts consequences back into the law.” 

Over the past five years, however, 
every state except Hawaii has decided to 
allow some kids to be tried in adult crimi- 
nal courts. Altogether, some 12,300 youths 
are prosecuted as adults each year in state 
courts, That is about 9% of all juveniles ar- 
| rested for violent crimes and a 70% increase 





expecting us to do 
something about 


teenagers. We've 
got to move on 


—Senator Orrin Hatch 


over the number who were tried 
as adults a decade ago. But if the 
bills become law, those numbers 
would climb further. Child-wel- 
fare advocates say that would ef- 
fectively dissolve the separate sys- 
tem of justice for kids that dates to 
1899, when Chicago established 
the nation’s first juvenile court. 
Supporters of the bills say 
they correct a problem created in 
1974, when new legislation chan- 
neled nearly all young offenders 
to the juvenile system. What isn’t 
clear is whether moving young 
criminals back to adult courts has 
much impact on crime. Accord- 
ing to a recent study by the liberal 
National Center for Initiatives and Alterna- 
tives, Connecticut has the highest juvenile- 
to-adult transfer rate and Colorado the low- 
est, yet their youth-crime rates are the same. 
Since the 1970s, New York has been auto- 
matically trying as adults kids 16 and older 
charged with serious crimes. In the same 
period, its juvenile crime rates doubled. 
The politics of juvenile crime can also 
get complicated. Republicans are unhappy 
over polls that show that a majority of Amer- 
icans believe Democrats are just as capable 
of handling crime. But while Americans 








How to Start a Cease-Fire: 
Learning from Boston 


T IS NINE O'CLOCK ON A GAMY SUMMER NIGHT, AND BILL 
sTEwart is on curfew patrol. The probation officer bounds up 
the stairs of a Dorchester triple-decker apartment building to 
check on a boy who was once caught with marijuana. The boy 
must be home between the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., seven days 
a week, under a system of court-ordered curfews for young of- 
fenders, each curfew set individually by a judge. There had 
been worrisome signs of gang involvement in this case. A week 
ago, someone fired a shotgun blast into the second-floor porch, 
and the boy’s parents still have pellets in their arms and legs. 
The kid, who just turned 17, is home. So are his older broth- 
er, two of his friends—and a bag of marijuana. “Three strikes and 
you're in,” says Stewart. Jail, that is. Two plainclothes policemen 
who accompany Stewart confiscate the bag and run background 
checks on the boy’s friends. When Stewart visits the it the 
next night to make sure the kid is still honoring the curfew and to 
search the place, he finds on the wall of a closet the roster of the 
Argyle Street Ballers, a small gang that sells drugs. “Now we know 
the players,” he explains. “Now we can put the weight on them.” 
Stewart is not alone in putting weight on potential juvenile 
offenders in Boston. The city’s Operation Night Light, which be- 
gan in 1992, and Operation Cease-Fire, which emerged last year, 
have unleashed desk-bound probation officers in a drive coor- 


dinated with other law-enforcement agencies to keep drugs and 
weapons off the streets. The joint operations, part of a larger col- 
laborative effort, have led to one startling result. Last week 
Boston completed its second year without anyone under 17 be- 
ing killed by a firearm. No other American city with a population 
over half a million can match this record. “Boston is the first city 
in the country to interrupt the cycle of violence that began with 
crack,” concludes David Kennedy, senior researcher at Har- 
vard’s Program in Criminal Justice Policy and Management. 

In the early 90s, Dorchester, Roxbury and Mattapan were 
war zones, teeming with guns. Since the Dorchester district 
court first began imposing curfews in 1991, the city’s gangs can 
no longer hang with impunity on crack corners at midnight. 

Operation Cease-Fire is not just a police operation. It in- 
volves more than a dozen agencies, including the U.S. Attorney, 
the Drug Enforcement Administration and the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms, the Suffolk County District Attorney 
as well as the Ten Point Coalition, a network of 43 black church- 
es in the city. Says the Rev. Eugene Rivers, co-founder of the Ten 
Point Coalition: “The streets are much safer. The collaboration 
between the black churches and the police has produced results 
unseen in any other city.” The two groups are now quietly work- 
ing together to clear up scores of unsolved homicides. 

Before Cease-Fire, federal and local law enforcement com- 
municated like the Hatfields and the McCoys. “We were or- 
dered not to notify the Boston police,” says Michael Hennessey, 
a lieutenant in the school police, “because it would make the 
school administrators look bad.” 

No longer. Today everyone sees everyone else’s intelli- 
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have largely soured on the idea of rehabil- 
itation for adult offenders—even some lib- 
eral criminologists have conceded that the 
most ruthless teen felons must be locked 
up—polls also show most people to be less 
sure that children can’t be turned back. 
“I’m afraid this bill will gobble up some ju- 
veniles who do not really fit the most ex- 
treme category,” says Democrat Joseph 
Biden of Delaware, the former chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

One area in which Republicans could 
be getting out ahead of the public mood is 
in the provisions that would imprison kids 
with adults, though not in the same cells. 
While reportedly 8,000 teens are already 
housed with adults, federal rules require 
“sight and sound” separation, meaning ju- 
veniles cannot be within reach of adults. 
Some corrections officials say that requires 
a pointless division of facilities used by both 
populations—for instance, two exercise ar- 
eas when one could be shared. The Senate 
bill would override the complexities of the 
sight-and-sound rule by imposing a “no 
physical contact” provision, which means 


HOW URGENT IS THE PROBLEM? 


Juvenile arrests as a percent of all 


arrests 1990 1995 
> €. 4 
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Source: FBI 3 


that the same facilities could be used. But 


juvenile advocates say that breaking down 


the barriers would make kids prey to rape 
and other forms of abuse. Kids held for tru- 
ancy, the most common reason for juvenile 
arrest, would be morsels for the older guys. 
“Children commit suicide eight times as of 
ten in jails as they do in juvenile-detention 


Boston police officers conducting field interrogations at a local housing development 


a gun charge from the Boston police department. Stern in turn 
uses federal indictments to help take down Boston's most dan- 
gerous youths. All data are fed into the computers of the Youth 
Violence Task Force, an élite 65-person unit that tracks and tar- 
gets gang activity. “We made threats directly to gang members 
and then delivered on it,” says Police Commissioner Paul 
Evans. A case in point is the Intervale Posse, for years one of the 


gence. U.S, Attorney Donald Stern gets a copy of each report on | 


| ways they do it.” 
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Benny Napoleon was impressed by the level of interagency co- 
ordination. “They're all at the table at the same time, consis- 
tently. We would see greater results from trying to duplicate the 


No one in Boston, though, is getting cocky. “If we let up, the 
homicides could come right back again,” warns Sergeant Kath- 
leen Johnston, who is responsible for safety in the Boston public 
schools. “They are like a chronic disease.” 








facilities,” says Mark Soler, head of the 
Washington-based Youth Law Center. 

The White House has proposed its own 
bill that puts more emphasis on money for 
crime-prevention measures, such as keep- 
ing schools open in the afternoon from 3 to 
6, when almost half of juvenile crimes take 
place. While the Senate would allow states 
to use as much as 40% of the federal mon- 
ey they get for prevention programs, the 
House would require them to spend it all on 
law enforcement. The White House wants 
to require safety locks on guns to prevent 
kids from accidentally shooting other kids, 
a provision opposed by the National Rifle 
Association. “A juvenile-crime bill should 
crack down on gangs and guns,” says senior 
adviser Rahm Emanuel. “If it doesn’t do 
that, it is a juvenile-crime bill in name only.” 

Just naming the legislation has caused 
a fight. When McCollum introduced his 
House version last year, he called it the Vio- 
lent Youth Predator Act. Insisting that “pred- 
ator” was dehumanizing hype, Democrats 
demanded a change. McCollum backed off 
and called it the Juvenile Crime Control Act. 
But this isn’t just a fight over crime. It’s also 
a fight over which party is tougher on crime. 
In that one, harsh words can be as tempting 
as harsh sentences. —Reported by 
Sally B. Donnelly/Washington 


most vicious gangs in the city. Despite 
repeated warnings from state and fed- 
eral authorities, Intervale continued to 
terrorize its Dorchester neighborhood. 
Cease-Fire struck at dawn last August, 
arresting 24 gang members; 15 were 
brought down with federal warrants. 
“They are the teeth of the whole thing,” 
notes David Singletary, an officer with 
the Youth Violence Task Force, as he 
cruises Dorchester one night with his 
partner, Kenny Israel, talking to street 
kids. “Once you say ‘federal time, it’s a 
different ball game. You can end up do- 
ing your time in Leavenworth, and 
there is no parole.” 

Last week Attorney General Janet 
Reno praised the Boston project, and 
the Detroit police department sent of- 
ficers to learn more about the experi- 
ence. Detroit’s executive deputy chief 





—By Sam Allis/Boston | 
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are allegedly assaulted by a group of 
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By RON STODGHILL If FLIN! 


rH BILLBOARD 
stands rather unre 
markably in a field 
of tall grass, a few 
hundred yards be- 


yond the high 
barbed-wire fence 
past the NO TRES 


PASSING signs and 





across some tower 
tracks. It 
ASE BE CAREFUL. Itis 
ing a cartoon CSX 
of those Image 
enhancing niceties that until a few weeks 


ago blurred into the desolate 


scape like so many slabs o 


rusted reads 


ing cranes and 


WELCOME TO FLINT, PLI 
in uninspired sign featur 
conductor—one corporate 
industrial land 
et metal. For 
ntended has al 





whom the sign’s message is 


0 


ways been unclear; CSX trains only 


freight, and it’s too far away for motorists 
traveling the nearby interstate to view it. In 
hindsight, though, one can only wonder 
whether the sign is intended for that small 





population of train jumpers who somehow 


make Flint a destination 
Just a few communities south of Flint 
in the rural lakefront enclave of Highland 


lownship, train jumping has been elevated 


to the status of an art form. For generations 
given weekend during 


on any Summer, as 


many as three dozen kids might jump a 


train, eventually reminiscing the joy rides 
into tall tales 
isn’t that tough. The trains routinely 


the Hop-In Groce 


getting onboard 


To be sure ue 
stop at 


a coffee break. But 


ry for 





when the train gets going, it really gets go 
ing. The wheels clank heavily against the 
tracks and the cars rattle and shake fi 
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Dustin Kaiser, 15, was beaten brutally before 
taking a bi in the head. And the third 
Nicole, 14, wh se family asked that only er 


first name be used in 
whipped and shot 


forced to perform 





this storv, was pistol- 
in the face 
ral se x. A few 
six suspects, four of them teena 


rested and charged with murder, kidnap 











ping, armed robbery and several counts of 


physical and sexual assault. If Flint has 
struggled to shed its reputation as the town 
that General Motors abandoned 
burdened by the added distinction as the 
place where three white teenagers were at- 
tacked by a group of young black hoodlums. 

As crimes go, this one could have sim- 


it Is now 


ply been folded into the sordid caseload of 
juvenile violence in America. Youth are 
killed on urban streets every day. Yet this 
crime, cloaked sensationally in black-on- 
white, is quickly escalating into a small- 
town version of the O.J 
During a preliminary hearing last week, as 
Nicole testified against a row of handcuffed 


suspects 


Simpson case 


one of her supporters yelled, 
“Hang ‘em!” Meanwhile, the defendants’ 
families are murmuring about conspiracies 
against their boys. Flint Mayor Woodrow 


Joan Boyce, whose son Michael Carter 
was killed, comforts his girlfriend Nicole, 
who was beaten, sexually assaulted and 
shot in the face in the same attack in Flint 


A police officer in Flint illuminates the 
floor of the pavilion where a trio of 
Highland Township teens were set upon 
by locals. All three were shot in the head 


Clockwise from upper left: Christopher 
Darling, 18; brothers Adrian Hollis, 20, 
and Anthony Hollis, 23; and Terrance 
Reyes, 18. An anonymous phone tip three 
days after the incident led police to 
Darling, who gave a statement that 
implicated himself and the others, as well 
as Reyes’ brother, Tyrone, and Shannon 
Gould, both of whom are 16 


Stanley is struggling to manage a crisis that 
threatens to further damage the city’s im- 
age. “This incident is holding the entire 
city up to national ridicule,” laments Stan- 
ley, who is black. “All of the positive crime- 
fighting things I’ve done have been blotted 
out in one senseless moment 

It all seems to have begun with boredom 
ona desperately muggy afternoon a few days 
after school let out for the summer. Nicole 
wanted to get out of the house and did so by 
lying to her father, telling him she had a 
baby-sitting job. Instead, she met up with 
her boyfriend Michael Carter and their close 
friends Dustin Kaiser and Mike Tester. For 
Nicole and Carter, it was a reunion of sorts 
For two weeks, Carter had been holed up in 
a juvenile-detention center for taking the 
truck of his mother’s boyfriend 
among other things. Nicole had written him 


live-in 
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every day and filled the void of his absence 
by spending days with his mother. Carter 
upped the ante by escaping the juvenile cen- 
ter and hiding out at friends’ homes to be 


with Nicole. “I was excited because Mike 
was out and I wanted to help him,” she says 

After a few hours of hanging out and lis 
tening to music, the four teenagers decid- 
ed to take a walk. They wound up near the 
tracks, but the thought of hopping the train 
didn’t dawn on them until it began pulling 
away from the Hop-In Grocery and picking 
up speed. It was only then that a sweeping 
glance at one another affirmed a quorum 
for mischief. As they sprinted toward the 
train, Tester tripped, finally climbing 
aboard some 20 cars behind the group 
Discouraged, he jumped off a few miles 
later while his friends, riding atop the box- 
cars, thundered ahead past the bend in 


“| should be a vegetable,” says 
Dustin Kaiser of his recovery 
from his wounds. Yet there is 
the pain of Michael Carter's 
memory: “I wish to heaven he 
was still on this earth” 


Holly, ducking through tun- 
nels and quivering as towns 
and pastures blurred past 
them. “We were scared,” says 
Nicole. “We were laying on the 
train waiting for it to stop.” 
Eventually it did—in a 
hardscrabble section in north- 
ern Flint. And this is where 
events become murky. From 
the start, Nicole and Kaiser 
have insisted that, while they 
weren't particularly distressed 
about being alone in the city, 
they had but one real goal: get- 
ting to a phone to call their par- 
ents. But this conflicts starkly 
with the spirit that had them 
freewheeling across the neigh- 
borhood. “There are just too many pay 
phones between where they got off the train 
and where they were attacked,” says Flint 
police sergeant Thomas Korabik. “They are 
trying to make themselves look better.” 
Indeed, after kicking around the tracks 
for awhile, Nicole and Kaiser say the three 
headed into the neighborhood, where they 
happened upon a couple of young white 
guys chilling out on a front porch. They 
were greeted curiously by the two locals. 
“We don’t see too many white kids on | 
Beecher Street,” Nicole says one of them | 
commented. The two boys guided them to 
a store where Nicole bought a pack of 
Newports and a Coke. The three wandered 
over to a school, climbed up piping to the 
roof and sat talking and smoking until the 
sun set. Resuming their search for a res- 
taurant and phone, they came across two 
black kids who told them a Kentucky Fried 
Chicken restaurant was two blocks away. 
They never found the KFC. Instead they 
happened upon “a big crowd of guys” 
walking on the opposite side of the street. 
By now, Nicole says, her feet were sore 
and she was walking several yards behind 
Carter and Kaiser. The group of black guys, 
she says, cut across the street behind her 
and she turned around to ask directions to 
a gas station or restaurant. The trio followed 
the local group to what they were told was 
a short cut to a McDonald’s and a gas sta- 
tion. “We trusted them,” Nicole says. 
Instead, they wound up in an unlit sec- 
tion of Ophelia Bonner Park. The park was 
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once a well-kept, bustling playground before 
Jefferson Elementary School was closed a 
few years back. The city stopped maintain- 
ing the park, and it became a jungle of trees 
and debris. “You could lay down in the 
weeds and nobody would ever have seen 
you, the grass was so high,” says Kenneth 
Hairston, 38, who lives next to the park. “It’s 
a shame somebody had to die there before 
the city thought about cleaning it up.” 


CCORDING TO INTERVIEWS WITH 

investigators and victims, the in- 

cident unfolded like this: Carter 

and Kaiser walked with a few of 

the strangers to a pavilion where 

they were suddenly thrown to 

the ground, kicked and punched. 

Nicole was stopped by two of the guys who 

asked her if she liked to “freak.” They be- 

gan beating her in the face while other 

members of the group began stripping off 

her clothes. They forced her to perform 

oral sex on one of the attackers while an- 

other tried to rape her from behind. She 
tried to escape but was pistol-whipped. 

She was then dragged over to the pavil- 

ion where Kaiser and Carter were being 

held facedown on the concrete with a 

sawed-off shotgun. “Do it!” one of the as- 

sailants commanded. And Carter was shot 

in the back of the head with a .22-cal. hand- 

gun at point-blank range. The attacker 

with the sawed-off shotgun took aim at 

Nicole’s face. The trigger jammed, so the 

guy with the .22 fired two shots, one into 
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Kaiser's head and another in Nicole's face. 
Nicole says she feigned being dead un- 
til she was certain the group had left. She 
crawled over to Dustin Kaiser. “Wake up,” 
she said, nudging him. Mike Carter would 
not awaken. He was dead. “Dustin had to 
drag me [away from Mike],” Nicole says. 
With her clothes lost in the woods, Kaiser 
removed his T shirt for Nicole to wear. As 
they walked out of the woods to search for 
help, Kaiser managed to coax a laugh from 
his friend. “Look, Nicole,” he said, pointing 
to his bloodied scalp. “My head is splitting.” 
On Saturday night, June 21, at around 
7 p.m., an anonymous caller offered Flint 
police the name Christopher Darling, 18, 
in connection with the attack. Darling, ar- 
rested the following afternoon at home, 
gave a statement that implicated himself 
and five others, including two pairs of 
brothers, Korabik says. Over the next 36 
hours, a battery of police officers, uni- 
formed and plainclothes, combed northern 
Flint. When the sweep ended, police had 
also arrested Anthony Hollis, 23; Adrian 
Hollis, 20; Terrance Reyes, 18; and Tyrone 
Reyes and Shannon Gould, both 16. 
Since the arrests, the editorial page of 
the daily Flint Journal has sizzled with 
emotionally charged editorials, some be- 
moaning violence, others railing against 
coverage that liberally gives ink to white 
victims while overlooking black ones. 
Neighborhood groups have hit the streets 
to raise money for the victims, while politi- 
cians are using the incident to push their 


pet social agendas, from tougher police en- 
forcement to more funding for youth pro 
Even ministers have found them- 
selves in the dustup, grappling for gospel 


grams 


truths to soothe confused, outraged flocks. 
On the Sunday morning following the ar- 
rests, the Rev. Denzil Green, the 69-year- 
old white pastor of Flint’s Galileeon Baptist 
Church, declared to his predominantly 
black “The 
game is sin, not skin!” 

For the families of both Michael Carter 
and his suspected assailants, there are only 
long days and nights trying to 
cope under the deepest pain, a 
pain made deeper by gazing 
through, say, the Hollis family 
photo album, or peering into 
Carter's 


congregation, name of the 


empty bedroom, or 
awakening to hear Tyrone Reyes 
sobbing on the phone from 
prison asking his mother Mar- 
jorie Toins, “So how long you 
think this is gonna take?’ 
worries that neither Tyrone nor 
Terrance, her only children, 
understands the seriousness of 


loins 


what he is up against. “I don’t 
think that it has sunk in that they 
may never get out in their life- 
time,” says Toins, 34. “It hasn't 
hit them that life means life.” 
Family and friends are sus- 
picious of the discrepancy be- 
tween the number arrested 


and the victims’ memory of 





more attackers. “If the girl said there are 12 
or 13 of them, where are the other seven?” 
asks Idella Hollis, 70, grandmother of the 
Hollis brothers. “I just don’t trust them. 
There are too many black people down in 
jail for nothin’.” 

Relatives say the suspects, like a lot of 
young men, spent their weekdays working or 
looking for jobs, their nights chasing girls, 
drinking beer and raiding the fridge before 
bed. Weekends were reserved mostly for 
playing hoops. The Hollis brothers, whose fa 
ther is a disabled Air Force veteran, moved to 
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Across of flowers and 
notes from relatives at 
the Flint park where 14- 
year-old Michael Carter 
(above, in a photograph 
taken earlier this year) 
was shot to death 





Jackie Kuhling (in background), 
a grandmother of two suspects, 
and Kathy Hollis, an aunt of the 
Hollis boys, are among relatives 
who question the reliability of 
the victims’ testimony 


Flint from Alabama two years 
ago. “They aren’t angels, but they 
are good kids,” says John Hollis 
45, uncle to Adrian and Anthony 
“Those other kids weren’t angels 
either or they wouldn't have 
been here in Flint.” 

But the penalty should not 
have been death. Joan Boyce 
is left without her son Michael 
forever. As the FBI 
gates the attack as a potential 
hate crime, Boyce points out 


investi 


an irony: her two other chil- 
dren were born to black fa- 
thers. “Michael never had that 
kind of hatred in his heart,” 
“I want this to be 
about all our kids dying in the 
streets. It’s not just black.’ 

Meanwhile, Dustin Kaiser is trying to 
navigate his way through the death of his best 
friend, the thicket of rage surrounding him 
and his own confused thoughts on race. “My 
cousins and uncles wanted to go there and kill 
them all,” he says. One relative phoned to say 
he had 2,000 rounds left over from the mili 
tary. His mom said she wanted to “flatten 
Flint.” Kaiser himself tries to express yet con 
tain his anger, using the only words he has at 
his reach. “Not all black people are niggers 
And there are some white people who are 
niggers. Those black people who 
> messed with us are niggers.” 

The grass at Ophelia Bon- 
ner Park is cut low now. The 
city crews came out and man- 
icured it earlier 
just in time for 
there for Michael Carter 
Mayor 
ahead on an aggressive com 
munity-policing initiative that 
includes more neighborhood 
offi- 
cers and bike patrols. He ex- 
pects that the changes could 
significantly reduce citywide 
murders. But it’s doubtful that 
by the time Stanley seeks re- 
election in two years, anyone 
will have forgotten what hap 
pened to the kids who crossed 
his tracks With reporting by 
Julie Grace/Highland Township 


she says 


this month 
a vigil held 
And 


Stanley is forging 


mini-stations, mounted 
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Not Ready for Prime Time 


No wonder Thompson wanted to lower expectations; Week 1 
produced neither light nor heat nor good visuals 


By NANCY GIBBS 


HIS IS HOW IT WENT LAST WEEK FOR 
Senator Fred Thompson and anyone 
hoping that his hearings into cam- 
paign-finance abuses would play a 
role in reducing them: on the first day, 
Thompson waved a big red flag in front of 
the TV cameras, charging he had informa- 
tion that the Chinese government was try- 
ing to subvert American democracy. The 
problem was, it was mostly classified, and 
he couldn't give any details. On the second 
day, the Republicans’ lead witness was so 
docile and unresponsive that staff mem- 
bers began faxing reporters his deposition, 
as if to say, “This is what we were hoping 
he would say if he hadn’t wimped out in 
front of the cameras.” By the third day, so 
much time had been spent learning so 
little that CNN and MSNBC packed their 
cameras away, and there were plenty of 
empty seats in the spectators’ gallery. 

It was such a false start, it almost looked 
as if it had been planned that way. And ina 
way it was. Thompson may yet dream of us- 
ing the hearings to drive reform, but there 
aren’t many elected officials in either party 
who want him to tear apart the system that 
has fed them so well. In fact, the Democrats 


34 


made their strategy clear: unless we all play 
nice with one another, everyone is going to 
get hurt. When Thompson warned of Chi- 
nese influence peddling, his counterpart, 
ranking Democrat John Glenn, raked over 
former Republican Party chief Haley Bar- 
bour for funneling foreign money through 
his National Policy Forum. Majority whip 
Don Nickles hammered away about White 
House coffees as fund raisers; Dick Dur- 
bin, junior Democrat from Illinois, read 
a Nickles letter from 1990, inviting po- 
tential Republican donors who pledged 
$1,000 to a reception on the lawn at Vice 
President Dan Quayle’s house. 

Having worked for weeks to lower ex- 
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IT’S CLASSIFIED, says 
Thompson of a China plot 
pectations, Thompson sur- 
prised everyone with his full- 
throated opening statement, 
referring to “the existence of 
a Chinese plan to subvert 
our election process.” And 
indeed the most intriguing 
revelation of the week was 
a letter showing that as far 
back as 1994, the Riady fam- 
ily, proprietors of the giant 
Lippo Group, was talking to 
a Chinese-American activist 
about introducing Asian bus- 
inessmen to the Clinton Ad- 
ministration and using them 
to funnel money to the Dem- 
= ocratic National Committee. 
2 There were also new revela- 
tions of wire transfers from 
3 banks in Asia to two of the 
“ D.N.C.’s most generous don- 
> ors, Johnny Chung and Yo- 
gesh Gandhi. But the evi- 
dence meant to show that 
foreign money had worked 
its way into Democratic cof- 
fers was circumstantial at 
best, and without further 
proof could be explained 
away as routine investment 
and consulting fees. 

Even as he raised his gav- 
el to open the hearings, Thompson knew 
that the committee’s Democrats had found 
a way to steal the show. For weeks the man 
at the center of the scandal, former D.N.c. 
fund raiser John Huang, had refused to tes- 
tify; so when Glenn disclosed in his opening 
statement that Huang might be willing to 
talk if he were granted some partial immu- 
nity, Republicans growled that it was “noth- 
ing more than an opening-day stunt.” White 
House aides, who had been nervous that the 
retiring former astronaut might try to de- 
part the Senate with a statesmanlike flour- 
ish, were delighted at his combativeness. 

Still, it quickly became clear that cutting 
an immunity deal probably served Huang’s 
interests more than anyone else’s. Congress 
has been wary of giving witnesses immuni- 
ty ever since an appellate court in 1990 
threw out the conviction of Oliver North in 
the Iran-contra scandal. The court set an 
astronomically high bar for prosecutors to 
clear in bringing a case against anyone who 
has given immunized testimony, which is 
why Attorney General Janet Reno politely 
dismissed the immunity idea just as soon as 
Glenn suggested it. She was followed by 
Connecticut Democrat Joe Lieberman, 
who was reluctant to be tagged with jeop- 
ardizing any future prosecution of Huang. 





And though they weren't admitting it open- 
ly, Republicans too are cool to the idea: 
they need a strong, silent bad guy to take 
the Fifth and thicken the plot. 

On the other hand, after last week 
Thompson could use a compelling witness, 
although, even if the ongoing immunity dis- 
cussions bear fruit, Huang would be unlike- 
ly to appear this month. The Republicans 
led their assault by calling former D.N.c. fi- 
nance director Richard Sullivan. Sullivan, 
33, an aspiring lawyer with an Eagle Scout's 
manners, had given such a promising ac- 
count of Democratic fund-raising practices 
in his deposition that Republicans were rub- 
bing their hands and calling him “our John 
Dean.” They were so sure he would impli- 
cate White House heavyweights that G.o.P. 
Senators were advised to go easy on him. He 
was destroying his party in public, after all. 

But once in front of the panel on 
Wednesday, Sullivan seemed the soul of dis- 
cretion. Every fact was drawn out of him 
in slow drips. He admitted he wasn’t im- 
pressed with Huang’s fund-raising creden- 
tials but had no evidence to offer of foreign 
manipulation. New Jersey's Bob Torricelli, 
who quickly emerged as one of the Demo- 
crats’ lead attack dogs, summed up Sullivan's 
testimony with biting sarcasm. “If Mr. Sulli- 
van is the lead witness ... having absolutely 
no knowledge or experience with the raising 
of foreign contributions, the compromising 
of security or the sharing of classified in- 
formation, one can only conclude that the 
final witness after we have exhausted this 
process is unlikely to find China on a map.” 

By this time, CNN had turned its cam- 
eras to the Mike Tyson-sanction hearing. 
Republican Committee lawyers would 
whisper future lines of questioning into 
the ears of Republican Senators, but when 
those Senators got their turn, they kept 
falling down rabbit holes. Whatever co- 
herent narrative Thompson had hoped for 
was lost. Frustrated Republican members 
wondered where the hearings were headed 
next: “We've got to start all over,” said one. 

Clinton and his helpers have got so 
good at damage control that it’s driving 
even august Republicans to distraction. 
At one point on Tuesday, New Mexico Re- 
publican Pete Domenici was talking to 
reporters outside the hearing room when 
he wheeled around on a bearded man who 
was hovering over his shoulder. “Here’s 
another one who's been spinning all day,” 
Domenici snapped. “Do you mind if I have 
this conversation by myself? 








“Not at all,” the startled man said as he | 


backed away. It was none other than Paul 
Clark, a Thompson aide and the commit- 
tee’s Republican spokesman. —Reported by 
James Carney, John F. Dickerson, Viveca Novak 
and Michael Weisskopf/Washington 























Lippo’s Man in the Back Room 


F JOHN HUANG WAS THE LIPPO GROUP’S FRONT MAN IN WASHINGTON, INVES- 

tigators say, Joe Giroir was its back-room brains. The Arkansas lawyer 

emerged from the sidelines of Donorgate last week when the Senate hear- 

ings put a spotlight on his frenetic lobbying to land a Democratic fund- 
raising job for Huang, Lippo’s favorite son in the U.S. But investigators tell TIME 
that Giroir played a more pivotal role for the Indonesian conglomerate in its 
quest for influence in Washington: after securing Lippo as a $3 million investor 
in his company, Giroir contributed a total of $175,000 to the Democrats. 

Lippo’s campaign for Washington clout began shortly after Bill Clinton’s 
swearing-in. The Riadys, who control Lippo, formed a partnership with their old 
friend Giroir to line up U.S. investors for the family’s Asian ventures. Giroir, 58, 
had been a risk taker ever since he made his mark as Arkansas’s first big-time se- 
curities lawyer two decades ago. As the Rose Law Firm’s managing partner, 
Giroir helped hire Hillary Clinton but 
was then ousted by her and other partners 
after some of his outside deals began to 
conflict with Rose’s interests. By then, 
Giroir already knew the Riadys and was a 
board member of Worthen National 
Bank, which they owned jointly with the 
investment firm Stephens Inc. 

The new Riady-Giroir venture—Ar- 
kansas Industrial Development Corp., 
from which Giroir drew a $360,000-a- 
year salary—was financed by a Lippo sub- 
sidiary. Giroir’s job included serving as 
Lippo’s unofficial representative to the 
White House. Investigators tell Tir that 
Giroir used his Arkansas contacts to set up 
a meeting there in April 1994 for pros- 
pective Chinese partners with Lippo in 
a huge China power-plant project. But 
Huang, then head of Lippo’s U.S. opera- 


% : tions, wanted a regular role for himself in 
persed gps be bpe htc the Clinton Administration. So investiga- 
tors now want to know if Giroir pulled any 


strings to get Huang hired in July 1994 as a Commerce Department deputy assis- 
tant secretary, a job that gave him access to classified economic data from Asian 
countries where Lippo has a big stake. At Commerce, Huang stayed in regular con- 
tact with Giroir, as well as Lippo, and frequented the Washington office of a com- 
pany that Giroir represented, using its phones and a fax machine for what inves- 
tigators suspect were transmissions of secret material to Lippo. Huang’s lawyer 
says those suspicions are based on innuendo. Giroir’s lawyer declined to comment. 

The midlevel Commerce job proved to be far from the center of power. 
So Giroir helped Huang get into campaign finance, the cockpit of polities. Last 
week’s hearing portrayed Huang’s patron as relentlessly promoting him in re- 
peated visits and calls to party officials and at an Oval Office meeting with 
Clinton and Riady. It worked: Huang became deputy party finance chairman 
in December 1995 and raised $3.4 million. About $1.6 million had to be re- 
turned after the party decided the money could have come from abroad. 

Until the campaign ended, Huang looked like a fund-raising phenom. But it 
was a success that Giroir helped make possible. Investigators tell TrME that at a May 
1996 fund raiser organized by Huang, Giroir wrote a check to the national party 
for $25,000 and let Huang fill in the names on three other checks of $25,000 each 
that wound up in state party coffers. And on July 30, at Huang’s direction, Giroir 
contributed a total of an extra $75,000 to three states. —By Michael Weisskopf. 
With reporting by Viveca Novak/Washington 
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Autumn of 
His Life? 


Bill Cosby may win an 
extortion trial but suffer 
a dent to his reputation 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





HE MORALITY PLAY UNDER WAY IN 

room 1306 of the old white marble 

federal courthouse in New York City 

is a three-hankie affair. On the prose- 
cution side is Bill Cosby, battling an attack 
on his reputation as America’s Dearest 
Dad. At the defense table sits Autumn 
Jackson, 22, the woman who is charged 
with trying to extort $40 million from Cos- 
by in exchange for not publicizing a story 
that could brand Cosby Deadbeat Daddy 
Dearest. The tug of sympathies is palpable. 
Does one side with Cosby, a man who has 
achieved heroic stature since the tragic 
shooting of his only son last January? Or 
does one go with the destitute young 
woman who claims that all she ever want- 
ed was “one hug and one kiss” from Cosby, 
the man who she insists is her father? 

This is a melodrama that seems to have 
everything, save a compelling reason to be 
tying up space on a federal- 
court docket crowded with 
far more serious cases. As 
Jackson’s indictment makes 
clear, no violence was 
threatened, no extorted 
money changed hands. As 
for any injury Cosby’s repu- 
tation may have suffered 
from the press attention 
that attended Jackson’s ar- 
rest last January, the actor 
inflicted far more damage 
on himself when he subse- 
quently admitted in an in- 
terview with Dan Rather 
not only that he had a “ren- 
dezvous” with Jackson’s 
mother more than 20 years 
ago but also that paternity of Jackson was “a 
possibility.” His lawyer confirms he helped 
support her while she was in school. Why, 
then, is Jackson on trial? “Prosecutors have 
a hard time resisting the temptation to be 
in the headlines,” says Gerard Lynch, a for- 
mer federal prosecutor. 

To be sure, inquiring minds demand to 
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TOP POP: Is America’s er 
favorite father her dad too? 


» 


A DETERMINED DUO: Jackson, with legal pads, and 


know: Is Bill really Autumn’s dad? After | 


public money and Jackson’s 15 minutes of 
fame have been spent, the mystery may 
well remain unsolved. Before jury selection 
began last Monday, Judge Barbara Jones 
ruled that the question of Cosby's paternity 
was legally irrelevant and shot down a de- 
fense request that Cosby undergo a pater- 
nity test. The defense would also like to pre- 
sent the results of a polygraph test, taken 
and passed by Jackson on July 6, in which 
she answered yes to the questions, “Is Bill 
Cosby your father?” and “Is your father Bill 
Cosby?” But polygraph results are inadmis- 
sible in federal court. 

That leaves the two 
2 sides to wrangle over the is- 
¢ sue of Jackson’s intent. No 
one disputes that during a 
three-week period last Jan- 
uary, Jackson and two male 
co-defendants mailed let- 
ters and placed phone calls 
to Cosby, his representa- 
tives and employers, stating 
that Jackson might sell her 
“story of desperation” to 
the tabloid Globe if Cosby 
declined to reach a “fair set- 
tlement” with her. For 
prosecutor Paul Engelmay- 
, the issue is clear-cut: 


your money or your reputation.” 

Jackson’s attorney, Robert M. Baum, 
hopes to convince jurors that Jackson fer- 
vently believes Cosby is her father; that as a 
result of her belief, she “felt that she pos- 
sessed certain legal and moral rights”; and 
that her petitions for money were a “negoti- 
ation,” not an extortion. To buttress these 
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“The ... threat was simple: | 








¥ 
her mother, center, head to court 


claims, Baum’s opening statement walked 
the jury through a lengthy history of contacts 
between Cosby and both Jackson and her 
mother, Shawn Thompson. Baum said it was 
Cosby who suggested Thompson list her for- 
mer boyfriend, Gerald Jackson, as the father 
on Autumn’s birth certificate. (Cosby's attor- 
ney denies the allegation.) Baum traced 
years of “gifts” bestowed by Cosby, including 
trust funds and cars for both women and a 
front-row seat for Jackson at the 1991 taping 
of the final episode of The Cosby Show. Only 
after Jackson and her mother fought last De- 
cember and Jackson began living in her car 
did Jackson call Cosby. “This is a woman 
who believes she’s his daughter, calling her 
father for help,” Baum told TIME. 

The verdict may hinge, in effect, on 
which of two tapes the six male and six fe- 
male jurors find more compelling: an 
audiotape of a phone message left by Jack- 
son for Peter Lund, the former CEO of cBs, 
stating she is Cosby’s daughter and wants to 
discuss “how this will affect css if I go to any 
tabloids,” or a videotape of the backstage 
party that followed that final shoot of The 
Cosby Show, showing Cosby with his arm 
draped around Jackson. “However much 
Mr. Cosby is beloved by the universe,” says 
Lynch, “if this young woman has some rea- 
sonable basis for believing he is her father, 
then she becomes in my mind, and I would 
think for most jurors, a fairly sympathetic 
figure.” Though law professor Stephen 
Gillers of New York University doubts the 
defense arguments will prevail, he predicts, 
“They will tarnish Cosby’s reputation in the 
larger moral arena.” Even if Jackson loses in 
the court of law, she may triumph in the 
court of public opinion. —Reported by 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Back to “Bombingham” 


The FBI reopens the case of the 1963 church blast 
that left four little girls dead and shocked a nation 


EPT. 15, 1963, WAS YOUTH DAY AT 

Birmingham’s Sixteenth Street Bap- 

tist Church. Four African-American 

girls in white dresses and shoes had 
left Bible class early and were about to go 
upstairs to help run the adult service. But 
before they got there, a timed-explosive 
device planted under the church steps 
ripped massive holes in the side of the 
building, sending stone, glass and metal 
flying in every direction. Denise McNair, 
Cynthia Wesley, Addie Mae Collins and 
Carol Robertson—ages 11 to 14—died in 
the blast. Even during the bloodiest days of 
racial conflict in the South, even in a city 
so beset by explosives that it was nick- 
named Bombingham, this was a uniquely 
shocking crime. Recalls Representative 
John Lewis of Georgia, a civil rights veter- 
an who was in Alabama at the time: “It was 
one of the darkest hours of the civil rights 
movement.” 

Federal and local investigators may be 
about to shed some new light on that grim 
day. The rst and Birmingham police an- 
nounced last week they had reopened 
their investigation into the 
bombing after obtaining 
unspecified “new infor- 
mation.” A single former 
Ku Klux Klansman, Rob- 
ert Chambliss, was con- 
victed in the case in 1977, 
but there has long been 
evidence suggesting he 
had at least three accom- 
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AGRIM HOUR: Apart from the girls who died, 14 other people were injured in the attack 


plices. Investigators received their new 
leads about a year ago, and have been pur- 
suing them for months, but they decided 
to make the investigation public when 
they began conducting interviews of wit- 
nesses. The FBI is not talking about the na- 
ture of the new information, or the likeli- 
hood it will lead to new arrests. “You have 
a 33-year-old case, and we don’t want to 
raise expectations too high,” says Craig 
Dahle, a spokesman for the FBt's Birming- 
ham office. But, he adds, “we would not 
have reopened the case if we did not be- 
lieve there was a basis for it, and a possi- 
bility of solving it.” 

The announcement came a day after 
the release of Four Little Girls, a Spike Lee 
documentary that is generating renewed 
interest in the crime. Investigators say the 
timing is coincidental. The bombing holds 
a special place in civil rights history not 
only because of its brutality and the youth 
of its victims, but also because it so bitterly 
dashed the hopes for nonviolent progress 
that had been raised only weeks before, 
when Martin Luther King delivered his “I 
Have a Dream” speech at 
the March on Washington. 
Lewis says it is important 
that investigators continue 
to pursue the case until it 
yields up the murderers. 
“If they are brought to jus- 
tice,” he says, “just maybe 
we won't go down this road 
again.” —By Adam Cohen 
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| QUESTIONS AND DOUBTS: James Earl Ray 





J, 
Ray’s Hope 
Will there be a trial for 
King’s alleged assassin? 


VERY DAY FOR THE PAST 28 YEARS, 
James Earl Ray has held firm to his sto- 
ry: he didn’t kill Martin Luther King Jr. 
Eight times he has petitioned state and 
federal courts to reopen the case. Eight 


| times judges have turned him down, up- 


holding the guilty plea that Ray made UJ 
months after King’s assassination in April 
1968, then recanted three days later. Even 
statements by the King family asserting their 
belief that Ray deserves a full trial have led 
nowhere. Last Friday, however, a criminal- 
court judge in Memphis, Tenn., provided 
Ray with a glimmer of hope. 

Giving a preliminary interpretation of 
a test comparing the markings on the bul- 
let that killed King with test bullets that 
were recently fired from Ray's 30-06 hunt- 
ing rifle, Judge Joseph Brown said, “This 
comparison revealed that the gross and 
unique characteristic signature left on the 
12 test bullets by the James Earl Ray rifle 
was not present on the death bullet.” 
Adopting a tone of advocacy that a prose- 


| cutor termed “improper,” Brown essen- 


tially called for reopening the King investi- 
gation. He told defense lawyers and state 
prosecutors that he wants to see the results 


J=| of ri test firings made tn 1968, then gave 


them a week to decide how they intend to 
lay their hands on those results, which re- 
portedly are under congressional seal. 
Firearms experts for both sides agreed 
last week that the new test was inconclusive, 
but the defense investigator who oversaw the 
test argued that better results might be ob- 
tained after cleaning the gun barrel with a 
wire or nylon brush. Prosecution experts 
countered that such a cleaning might damage 


| the barrel, tainting its value as a source of ev- 


idence. Brown put off a ruling until the par- 
ties reconvene this Friday. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Jackson Baker/Memphis 
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GRAB BAG: Rushing for bread and canned goods at a pantry in Newport News last week 





Hungry at the Feast 


In spite of prosperity and job growth, a new study 
warns of a festering crisis among the working poor 


By ELAINE RIVERA NEWPORT NEWS 


HE SHIPYARDS OF NEWPORT NEWS, VA., 

are no longer the powerful job cre- 

ators they used to be, but there is still 

lots of work to be had. The govern- 
ment employs a substantial number; tele- 
marketers and computer makers have 
moved in; the regional unemployment rate 
is just 4.2%. But then there's this other 
statistic: over the past year, the local food 
bank reported a 69% increase in people re- 
questing help. 

Meanwhile, just to the north of Denver 
is Greeley, site of the state’s school of edu- 
cation, strong-boned churches and the 
richly landscaped homes of Colorado's 
Front Range technocrats. Yet for the fiscal 
year that ended June 30, the demand for 
emergency food in Greeley shot up 50%. 

Hunger in America in times of plenty? 
Second Harvest, the largest food-bank net- 
work in the country, says that about half its 
183 food-distribution centers have reported 
increased demand over the past year. In a 
study the group produced with Tufts Uni- 
versity, it says that with government ac- 
counting for only 13.4% of publicly distrib- 
uted food (down from 22.2% in 1991), the 
private sector will have to make up for the 
shortfall by distributing a total of 24.5 billion 
Ibs. of food in the next six years—enough to 
fill 5 million Army National Guard trucks. 
Second Harvest says it cannot possibly han- 
dle that increasing demand. Already some 
pantries have had to ration their dole-outs 
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to families and single parents with children. 
Other organizations feel the impact as well. 
Share Our Strength, a Washington-based 
nonprofit organization, provides funding 
for more than 500 food-based groups. 
“Many of the agencies we support are see- 
ing big jumps,” says Bill Shore, the group's 
executive director. Phil Shanholtzer, a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture spokesman, 
says the federal agency 
is hearing anecdotal evi- 
dence of food-demand 
increases through _ its 
state and regional of- 
fices. He says a report 
will be released by the 
uspDA later this year as- 
sessing “food insecurity” 
in America. 

Who are swelling 
the ranks of the hungry? 
Many are neither job- 
less nor homeless. “It’s 
the working poor,” says 
Leona Martens, direc- 
tor of the Weld Food 
Bank in Greeley. In the 





A Virginia day- 
care center using donated food 





director of a food bank in Newport News: 
“The job market is there. The income isn’t.” 
Many of the new part-time jobs in New- 
port News pay so little that they cannot 
cover basic expenses. 

The Second Harvest study blames the 
increases on the onset of state and federal 
welfare reform. Virginia, Michigan and 
Wisconsin food pantries reported increas- 
es; all three passed welfare-reform laws 
during the past two years. But the decline 
in middle-income jobs may be culpable as 
well. The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
some of the largest gains in job growth 
among the lowest-paying categories. 
Poquoson, Va., resident Tim Strickland, 
39, makes $25,000 a year. But last year he 
hurt his back and temporarily left his job as 
a water-treatment-plant operator. “I was 
living penny by penny,” he says. Friends at 
a food pantry learned of his plight and sent 
groceries. Aledia Johnson of Newport 
News has a job as a corrections officer for 
Virginia. But she makes little more than 
minimum wage. Without the food pantry, 
she says, she would not be able to make 
ends meet. Says Johnson: “I have a mort- 
gage to pay. I have to keep my car running. 
That’s what gets me to work. And I have to 
pay for child care.” She receives groceries 
from a share program at a local church, 
paying $14 for about $40 worth of food. 

Some, however, see a freeloader factor at 
work. Robert Rector, who follows hunger is- 
sues for the Heritage Foundation, says, “As 
long as you are providing aid without re- 
quiring anything in return, the demand of 
that aid will be inexhaustible.” Nevertheless, 
at least one food-bank 
manager believes the in- 
creased demand is just 
part of the adjustment 
that must occur as wel- 
fare reform takes hold, a 
necessary transition to 
better times. Parke Hin- 
man, who runs a food 
bank in Montgomery, 
Ala., has seen demand 
rise to include families 
with wage earners. But, 
he says, “if we can pro- 
vide them food, we may 
be the boost they need to 
work themselves out of 
the circle of poverty.” 
Well and good, says Ann 
Eissler, who coordinates 
the area’s food banks, 
but “we're going to need 
more agencies, more 


— - food, more warehouse 


space.” —With reporting by 
Leslie Everton Brice/Atlanta 


Colorado town, those 

asking for help range heat 
from seasonal farm- Newport News, Va. 
workers sidelined by Greeley, Colo. 
bad weather to families Macon, Ga. 
hit by sudden expenses ois 

like doctor bills or new Honolulu 

car batteries. Says Bar- Detroit 


bara Mocnik, executive 
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Integration Forever? 


A new generation of African Americans questions 
the bedrock beliefs of an aging N.A.A.C.P. 


By JAMES S. KUNEN 





FRICAN AMERICANS HAVE BEEN DE 

bating the merits of separatism vs. in- 

tegration for a hundred years, since 

W.E.B. Du Bois took Booker T. 
Washington to task for saying that the races 
could best work together apart, like the fin- 
gers on a hand. The argument flares and 
dampens but never dies. So what's surpris- 
ing is not that it’s flaring up again but that 
it’s flaring up in the N.a.a.c.P., where inte- 
gration has been the defining principle 
since the organization was founded by 
blacks and whites in 1909. 

For the N.A.A.C.P, to revise its stance 
on integration is as likely as, say, the Sier- 
ra Club’s changing its position on wilder- 
ness preservation, But the minority of 
N.A.A.C.P. members who believe that inte- 
gration is undesirable or—in cities led by 
black elected officials—unnecessary will 
be casting a longer shadow than usual as 
the organization meets for its annual con- 
vention in Pittsburgh this week. N.A.A.C.P. 
elders prefer to see the airing of these 
ideas as a therapeutic exercise. “What 
we're trying to do is give these people re- 
spect, let them voice out their frustration, 
and then we state our position and move 
on,” says Melvin (“Skip”) Alston, presi- 
dent of the Nn.a.a.c.P.’s North Carolina 
state conference. 

But these dissenting voices in the 
N.A.A.C.P. reflect a growing view in the 
broader African-American community 
that resources poured into desegregation 
might be better spent on improving the 
predominantly nonwhite schools most 
black children attend. In the past few 
years black school officials from Seattle, 
Washington, to the suburbs 
of Washington, D.C., have 
called for the end of 
ply ended—busing. That's 
because a new generation of 
African Americans sees the 
whole enterprise of desegre- 
gation coming to nothing as 
whites move to suburbs that 
the courts have put beyond 
the reach of busing orders. 
Only a third of black stu- 
dents now go to majority 
white schools—a higher de- 
gree of segregation than 


or sim- 


x 





LEADER Evers-Williams 
wants to hold the line 


existed 26 years ago, when the Supreme 
Court first upheld mandatory busing. In 
these circumstances, the N.A.A.C.P.’s. in- 
sistence on school integration appears an- 
tiquated to many young blacks—a situa- 
tion that an organization with a median 
age approaching 50 can ill afford. 

So when the New York Times report- 
ed that N.a.A.C.P. chairman Myrlie Evers- 


had proclaimed that “busing may have 
outlived its usefulness.” In Yonkers segre- 
gated schools have been eliminated. But 
that outcome came years into litigation by 
the U.S. Department of Justice and the 
N.A.A.C.P., Which has cost the city about $37 
million in legal expenses. And today black 
and Hispanic students still test two grade 
levels below their white schoolmates. 
Jenkins has suggested that Yonkers 
and the N.A.A.c.P. put the battle behind 
them, sit down as partners and try to figure 
out how to improve public education for 
everybody. “This thing is not working,” he 
says. “The idea is not to make bus compa- 
nies rich. The idea is to enrich the educa- 
tional opportunity of every kid going to 
public school. I support integration, but I 





TIMES CHANGE: School desegregation is yesterday's news to N.A.A.C.P. rebel Jenkins 


Williams expected the delegates to consid- 
er modifying the organization’s position 
on integration, the news of an impending 
controversy became self-fulfilling. Evers- 
Williams, widow of the murdered civil 
rights leader Medgar Evers, maintains 
she was misquoted. “Any advocacy orga- 
nization must be open to discussion,” she 

says. “But I see no changes 
= coming about. It is an orga- 
= nization that still believes in 


integration.” 
But apostate members 
- like Kenneth W. Jenkins 


“ would welcome any atten- 
tion to their position that the 
N.A.A.C.P. should concentrate 
on schools in black neighbor- 
hoods. Jenkins was formally 
removed from the presidency 
of the Yonkers, N.Y., branch 
by the national N.a.a.c.P.’s di- 
rectors last year because he 
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don’t think integration is the goal. The goal 
is quality education.” Jenkins, 36, acknowl- 
edges that his perspective comes in part 
from not having lived through the battles 
that followed the Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation decision of 1954. “The people who 
were there saw kids having to get 
marched into a school building by the Na- 
tional Guard. They saw a Governor stand- 
ing in the front door. They felt things that I 
can't comprehend.” 

If murmured support for separate-but- 
equal education is growing more audible 
within the N.A.A.C.P., it may be because so 
little progress has been made since those 
historic days. Says Ted Shaw, associate di 
rector-counsel of the NAAcP Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund: “You're beat- 
ing your head up against the wall until it’s 
bloody. At some point you have to ask, 
‘Should I continue to beat up against this 
wall?’ To ask that question is not a terrible 
thing.” Wi 











Dodge Ram. 1997 Total Quality Award™ 
for “Best Ownership Experience” 


in Full-Size Pickups. Dodge Dakota. 1997 Total Quality Award™ 
for “Best Ownership Experience” 
o in Compact Pickups. 
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Dodge Avenger. 1997 Total Quality Award™ 
for “Best Ownership Experience” 
in Lower-Priced Sports Cars. 


situation. 


Thanks, thanks, thanks to all the happy Dodge owners who expressed their 
satisfaction in Strategic Vision's Total Quality Index™ survey. Because of 
you, the redesigned Dakota, in its first year, won Strategic Vision's 1997 
Total Quality Award™ for “Best Ownership Experience” in the Compact 
Pickup class’ Dodge Avenger was co-winner among lower priced sports 
cars.” And Dodge Ram won Strategic Vision's Total Quality Award™ in the 
Full-Size Pickup class. For the third year in a row. Making it, in fact, the 


only full-size pickup that’s ever won. Th N 
Hey. Who says it’s lonely at the top? eC CW 


For more information, call 1-800-4-A-DODGE, or visit our Web site at hitp://www.4adodge.com 
*Strategic Vision's 1997 Vehicle Experience Study™ surveyed 31,521 Oct-Nov. new vehicle buyers of 200+ models after the first 90 days of ownership 
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Dubbed the NAFTA 


generation, they turned 
an election—and may 
transform 


ounti 


VIVA DEMOCRACY! 
Cheering Cardenas’ 
win in Mexico City 








By TIM PADGETT MEXICO CITY 


OAQUIN BERMEO BROUGHT A DECI 
sively hip style of voting to last 
week’s remarkable election § in 
Mexico. As a dour procession of vil- 
lagers strode to the polls in San An- 
drés Calpan, southeast of Mexico 
City, Bermeo, 21, rode up on a 
neon-colored bicycle. Wearing a 





fringed vest and oversize rainbow-colored 
sunglasses, he swaggered into a booth to 
mark the first ballot of his life—and step 
into the vanguard of a democratic revolu 
tion. No way, he said, would he vote for the 
authoritarian Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (P.R.1.), Which has ruled Mexico vit 
tually unchallenged since 1929. “Every 
week I have to go to Mexico City to find 
work because P.R.1. corruption 
has left this town with no money 
for jobs,” Bermeo complained 
“I don’t know if the opposition 
will change that, but I’m sure not 
going to vote for what doesn’t 
work for my parents.” 

That kind of youthful logic 
helped send Mexico tumbling 
through its most dramatic politi 
cal upheaval in eight decades 
The general election’s stunning 
outcome finally made the coun 
try something more than a pseu 
do democracy with one all 
powerful party. In the first ever 
race for mayor of Mexico City 
one of the world’s largest and 
most poverty-ridden capitals 
Cuauhtemoc Cardenas Solorza 
no of the leftist Democratic Rev- 
olution Party (P.R.D.) dealt the p.R.1. the 
worst defeat in its history, while the con 
servative National Action Party (P.A.N.) 
captured two key governorships, including 
the highest office in Nuevo Leon, an indus 
trial state on the U.S. border. Most impor 
tant, the p.R.1. lost its majority in the lower 
house of the national congress for the first 
time since the party was founded 68 years 
ago. This tectonic shift in federal power 
could hamstring the administration of 
President Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de Leon 
a staunch U.S. ally, and possibly sweep his 
party out of office when a presidential elec- 
tion is held in 2000 

At the epicenter of the political quake 
were Bermeo and his cohort in the s 
called NAFTA generation, the largest and 
most independent-minded youth wave 
Mexico has seen since the 1920s. They got 
that moniker by having come of age during 
the new era ushered in by the three-year- 
old North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment, which freed up not just commerce 





but also the flow of ideas across the border 
with the U.S. Empowered by its huge size 
the NAFTA generation promises to have an 
impact on Mexican politics, economics and 
culture as profound as the clout wielded by 
the older baby-boom generation in the 
U.S. Some 65% of Mexico's 95 million peo- 
ple are under age 30, and more than a third 
of the registered voters in last week’s 
election were ages 18 to 29 

These young people support the open- 
ing of the Mexican economy in principle 
they certainly scoop up American products 
like Gap jeans and McDonald's burgers. 
But they want NAFTA-generated wealth to 
be more widely distributed through the 
population, and they blame the govern 
ment for a growing gap between the rich 


and poor. The opposition parties they sup 


NEW WAVE Cutting loose at a Guadalajara club 





ported have campaigned for modifications 
in NAFTA that would protect particularly 
vulnerable sectors of the economy, like 
agriculture and small manufacturing 

The rebellious young split their votes 
between the parties of the left (p.R.D.) and 
the right (p.A.N.)—anybody but the Estab 
lishment P.R.1. In a recent poll of Mexicans 
from 18 to 24, only 1% said they trust the 
government, making them even more res- 
tive than their U.S. counterparts, known as 
Generation X. “Disgust, nonconformity 
it’s all there,” says Guillermo Martinez, 24 
youth reporter” for the national Radio 
Red network. “I don’t see the current sys 
tem surviving us 

The revolt got rolling in the last feder- 
al election, three years ago, when 52% of 
voters from 18 to 29 chose opposition par- 
ties—among students, the figure was 65% 
placing Mexican youth in the forefront of a 
political movement that has spread to old- 
er age groups. This time, close to 70% of the 
18-to-29-year-olds rejected the ruling par 
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ty, and droves of 30-to-49-year-olds decid- 
ed to join the younger folks. 

As a result, Mexico seemed trans- 
formed, suddenly but peacefully, from 
what Peruvian novelist Mario Vargas Llosa 
once called “the perfect dictatorship” to a 
pluralistic society. Thanks in large part to 
Zedillo’s own sweeping electoral reforms— 
which did much last week to end Mexico's 
long tradition of ballot-box fraud—the gov- 
ernment should at last be subject to gen- 
uine checks, balances and debate. Even 
foreign investors, irritated in recent years 
by the whims of P.R.1. rule, reacted enthu- 
siastically: the ever shaky peso strength- 
ened the morning after the votes were 
counted. In an interview with Time, Car- 
denas, who may have had the 1988 presi- 
dential election stolen from him by the 
P.R.1., insisted that “no one will again rule 
Mexico with a wave of his hand.” 








UT THE REVOLUTION IS NOT 
complete, and the country 
may or may not be ready for 


the messy give-and-take of 


democratic politics. Cardenas 

and the P.R.D. have more expe- 

rience in protesting than in 

governing, while the P.R.1. and 
its legion of local bosses cannot be counted 
out. The acrimony among the three major 
parties—the by-product of a half-century’s 
struggle for democratization—may yield 
little more than governmental gridlock 
over the next few years, particularly since 
the 2000 presidential election is now wide 
open. Still, says Sergio Aguayo, head of the 
government watchdog group Civic Al- 
liance, “we at least have the opportunity to 
become a new country. Before last Sunday 
we didn’t have that.” 

Aguayo credits the NAFTA generation 
with helping create this opportunity. “It’s 
going to be very hard to fool this genera- 
tion,” he says. The youthful enthusiasm for 
change—any change—has nonideological 
roots. The young are prematurely jaded by 
the political corruption that keeps blacken- 
ing Mexico’s image. And they are fed up 
with the country’s seemingly endless eco- 
nomic malaise. Since childhood, they have 
known only spasms of prosperity inter- 
rupted by one financial disaster after an- 
other, from the 1982 foreign-debt debacle 
to the 1994 peso crash, which triggered 
Mexico's worst recession in 60 years. Pablo 
Raphael, 27, a novice restaurateur whose 
hip El Octavo Dia is a favorite Mexico City 
hangout, defines himself and his peers as 
“the crisis generation”"—quite an admis- 
sion, since Raphael is the nephew of former 
Mexican President and P.R.1. stalwart Mi- 
guel de la Madrid Hurtado. 

Frustration is high because free trade 
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we've heen lied to a bit too often 







This system can sell people, 






especially women, a lot of dreams 






they never get. 






has not yet fixed the accumulated damage 
from past economic mismanagement. So 
while the NAFTA generation boasts bur- 
geoning numbers of entrepreneurs, engi- 
neers and financiers, the unemployment 
rate among young adults is twice as high as 
that of older people—a situation that sends 
more and more youth over the U.S. border 
each year in search of work. And a higher 
proportion (more than 40%) of people un- 
der 30 live in poverty than of any other 
Mexican generation. In an alcove beside 
one of Mexico City’s busiest subway stops, 
a growing community of homeless and job- 
less young men live on old mattresses and 
sofas. “So many guys our age, and there’s no 
work,” says Luis, 18 

During this generation’s short life-span, 
Mexico has become more open to outside 
influences than ever before—thanks in large 
part to NAFTA. That has given young people 
in particular access to different standards 
and values by which to measure the old or- 
der. And the young resent the inequities 
they see. Today’s free-market rulers, like 
Zedillo and former President Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari, sport Ivy League Ph.D.s. But 
Guadalajara lawyer Cristina Organista, 25, 
saw her dream of graduate study in the U.S. 
canceled by the peso crisis. “My family’s 
aspirations went from sending me abroad 
to simply saving our house,” she says. 
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Organista’s experience h 
explain why the NAFTA gen 
tion is much more poisec 
break with entrenched econ 
ic and cultural traditions. Yo 
people want realism instea: 
nationalist ideology in t 
movies and music, and sun 
show they prize honesty, c 
petence and practicality « 
old-fashioned lockstep thin] 
and knee-jerk anti-Americ 
ism. With Arps the third leac 
killer of Mexicans under age 
they are demanding a more ¢ 
did the tr 
tionally prim media of issues 
sexuality. The demands | 
helped spawn a renaissanc: 
Mexican television, cinema 
journalism. 

Fernanda Gallego, 24, ' 
is head of Youth Developm 
one of the many nonpart 
civic groups sprouting up 
every university campus tl 
=< days, exemplifies the new, 
nonsense mind-set. “Every t 
I hear public officials st 
about defending our natic 
sovereignty, I shake my he 
= she says, “because I know 
their corruption and mist 
have compromised my country’s so 
eignty as much as any gringo has.” 

Among the most visible role model: 
the NAFTA generation is movie actress 
ma Hayek. Most Americans know her 
rising Hollywood siren (Desperado, F 
Rush In). What they don’t know is that 
hind her almond-eyed beauty lies an : 
spoken Mexican rebel. Six years ago, 
soap-opera star at Televisa, the broad 
giant that has strong ties to the P.R.1., 
stunned her bosses and fans by boltin 
Los Angeles. Today Hayek, 28, still deli; 
in snubbing her country’s Establishmer 
ways few celebrities have dared—whel 
by endorsing new competition against \ 
ico’s telephone monopoly or slamming 
P.R.L. “I’m proud to be Mexican, but w 
been lied to a bit too often,” she told Ti 
“This system can sell people, espec 
women, a lot of dreams they never get 

Hayek has a strong influence on yo 
Mexican women like Rosalva Orozco, 
who passed up a cushy P.R.1. patronage 
to work as a reporter at a small, indey 
dent radio station. “I look at Salma, a 
see choices my mother never saw,” Orc 
says. “I can do something with my lif 
Mexico beyond the P.R.1. or Televisa o 
the other stodgy things.” 

She isn’t alone. The NAFTA genera 
is noted for shunning the ubiquitous 
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reaucracy to seek careers in the private 
sector or take the risk of starting a busi- 
ness. Diego Ordax, 21, and three young 
cousins this year set up a one-stop shop for 
computers in Mexico City. It is doing well, 
he says, thanks to “customers like us.” 
Many deride the gargantuan, tuition-free 
National Autonomous University of Mexi- 
co as a socialist-era anachronism and 
scrape together scholarships to attend pri- 
vate colleges like the Monterrey Techno- 
logical Institute. The young leave home 
for studio apartments before marriage— 
something previous Mexican generations 
never dreamed of doing—and they aren't 
afraid to take a job in a city hundreds of 
miles away. Says Gerardo Guerra, 27, who 
left his native Guadalajara, got a master’s 
degree at Yale and holds a management 
post at a private cement firm in Monterrey, 
one of Mexico’s leading industrial centers: 
“We just want a system that works and 
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works fairly, and we still don’t have that.” 

But it is far from certain that they'll re- 
place it with something better. Although 
they vote, the members of the NAFTA gen- 
eration are known for their reluctance to 
get involved in the process they whine so 
much about. Aside from a mass demon- 
stration against economic policy last Octo- 
ber, one of the few marches young Mexico 
City residents have joined in the past year 
was a protest against a change of music for- 
mat at one of their favorite radio stations. 

Still there are grounds for optimism. 
The young, uncorrupted public attorneys 
(average age: 29) who handle consumer- 
complaint and civil-damages cases have 
turned the federal small-claims court into 
the only branch of Mexico's judicial system 
that functions honestly and efficiently. 
“Here,” says public attorney Bertha Artea- 
ga, 28, “I feel that I’m actually righting 
wrongs.” And novice politicians like Heri- 


berto Ramirez, 27, a p.A.N. member who 
last year made headlines when he refused 
to let local p.n.1. bosses annul his mayoral 
victory in the small town of Huejotzingo, 
are convincing their peers that running for 
office is as cool as heading for Hollywood. 

Official Mexico knows it must catch 
the new wave. Zedillo recently appointed 
Luis Sanchez Gomez to be director of a new 
government-sponsored group called Causa 
Jéven, (Youth Cause) effectively making 


| him the President's adviser on issues involv- 


ing the young. And last Sunday the federal 
election commission set up mock voting 
booths for children around Mexico City. 
Throughout the day, radio stations broad- 
cast cute interviews with the preteen elec- 
torate. But the implication is serious: for the 
foreseeable future, anyway, the voices that 
count in Mexico are those of the pups, not 
the old dogs. —Reported by Paul Sherman/ 
Mexico City and Daniel Dombey/Monterrey 








Return of the Man Who Would Be President 


UST TWO YEARS AGO, CUAUHTEMOC CARDENAS SOLORZANO 

was considered a political goner. After he nearly unseated 

the ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.) in 

1988's apparently fraud-smeared presidential election, his 
star fell so fast that he finished a distant third in the 1994 con- 
test for Los Pinos palace. Despite his illustrious pedigree—he 
lived at the palace in the 1930s, when his father Lazaro was 
one of Mexico’s most popular Presidents—the more people 
saw of Cardenas the less they liked him. His ultraleft ideol- 
ogy was a turnoff, and his plodding cam- 
paign style made voters ready for a siesta. 

But it’s amazing what an image make- 
over—plus a very unpopular opponent— 
can do for a politician’s fortunes. At age 63, 
Cardenas was back in the firmament last 
week as he and his Party of the Democra- 
tic Revolution (P.R.p.) wrested the Mexi- 
co City mayor's office from the P.R.1. by a 
vote of 47% to 26%, with the right-wing 
National Action Party polling 16%. Now 
Cardenas is once more being held up as 
the man who, in the presidential vote of 
2000, can end the p.R.1.’s reign as the 
world’s longest-ruling political party. 

Of course, the p.R.D. might have won 
with almost any candidate, given the pub- 
lic’s revulsion at alleged p.R.1. involvement 
in bribery, drug trafficking and even polit- 
ical assassination. “It simply was no longer 
logical for a Mexican to vote for the P.R.1., 
a party that has had a dark complicity with 
corruption,” Cardenas told TIME. 

He got a strong boost from the disinte- 


gration of the p.n.1.’s political infrastruc- Taking cues from Clinton and Blair, 
ture: the unions and local civic organiza- the new mayor moved to the center 








tions that have traditionally delivered their votes, en masse, 
to the party. On the eve of the vote, some two dozen nation- 
al unions, representing 2 million members, formed them- 
selves into a new grouping called the Forum, severed their 
ties with the p.R.1. and told members to vote as they pleased. 

According to exit polls, unions were joined in their dis- 
affection by legions of young people, women, residents of 
public housing projects and even government workers, 58% 
of whom voted for opposition parties. “The P.R.1. couldn’t 
hold them,” said Daniel Lund, head of the 
polling firm Mori de México. “The transi- 
tion to democracy began at the popular 
level with these elections.” 

Cardenas didn’t rely solely on the back- 
lash against the incumbents. Like Bill Clin- 
ton or Tony Blair with a Spanish accent, 
he ran a slick multimedia campaign that 
moved his party toward the center and re- 
assured Mexico City’s middle class that he 
would do nothing to interfere with its new- 
found prosperity. Asked after the election 
whether he still advocated renegotiation of 
the NAFTA treaty and renationalization of 
privatized firms, Cardenas answered that 
“investors shouldn’t worry too much about 
me, because the mayor has little to do with 
national economic policy.” 

But the President does. And though 
C4rdenas says he will be too busy running 
one of the world’s most congested cities to 
think about higher office, the assumption is 
that three years from now he will try once 
more to prove the son of a President can go 
home again. —By Michael S. Serrill. Reported 
by Tim Padgett and Brendan M. Case/Mexico City 
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Death by Make-Over 


A face-lift gone wrong and telltale fingerprints 
signal a bizarre finale for the premier drug lord 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


IS LIFE COULD SERVE NOT ONLY AS IN- 
spiration for Quentin Tarantino's 
next screenplay but also, perhaps, as 
a very grim morality tale for those 
who would do anything for a sleeker look. 
On July 4, a man supposedly named Anto- 
nio Flores Montes, thought to be in his ear- 
ly 40s, was found dead in his Mexico City 
hospital room after having undergone 
eight hours of cosmetic facial surgery and 
liposuction to his midriff. Bruised and 
punctured, Flores’ corpse was flown by 






chartered plane the next day to the north- 
ern Mexican city of Culiacan, where it was 
laid out at the Capillas Funerales San 
Martiaan in a coffin lined with silk. Not all 
visitors to the funeral home could be de- 
scribed as aggrieved, however. Among the 
arrivals were authorities from the Mexican 
attorney general’s office who had come to 
seize the body, having heard that it be- 
longed not to Flores but to Amado Carrillo 


Fuentes, perhaps the world’s most power- | 


ful drug lord. 

Surely he'd faked his death, many 
Mexicans suspected. Could it be that a bil- 
lionaire narcotics trafficker who regularly 
eluded assassins and prosecutors alike had 


met his end as the result of a nip and tuck? | 


Having taken an international beating for 
failing to apprehend Carrillo over the 
years, the Mexican government was initial- 
ly reluctant to declare the baron dead. But 
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by early last week, officials of the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration, which con- 
sidered Carrillo its No. 1 target, confirmed 
that the corpse’s fingerprints matched 
those known to have come from the fabled 
criminal. Mexican physicians then con- 
ducted tests that matched pNa taken from 
the body to genetic material from Carrillo’s 
mother and three sisters. The exact cause of 
Carrillo’s death is still unclear (thought to 
be a heavy cocaine user, he may have died 
of a postoperative heart attack), and Mexi- 
can authorities have not fully ruled out the 
possibility of foul play. 


THE GODFATHER: 
Carrillo, above in an 
undated mug shot, 
wanted a new look 


HIS PASSING: At rest, 
he had numerous 
visitors, including 
police pathologists 


just before law enforcers arrived to crash 
the event. It later emerged that Mexico's 
drug czar at the time, General Jesus 
Gutiérrez Rebollo, had been on Carrillo’s 
payroll. DEA agents believe Carrillo had 
been on the run since Gutiérrez Rebollo’s 
arrest in February. 

However pressured his life became, 
Carrillo died at the height of his power. 
Forging important alliances with Colom- 
bia’s Cali drug cartel in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, Carrillo pioneered the use of 
Boeing 727s and cargo aircraft to move tons 
of cocaine from South America to Mexico, 
where supplies were then shipped and 
trucked across the U.S. border. More signif- 
icant, Carrillo demanded that the Colom- 
bians pay him in white powder rather than 
cash. This allowed him to set up vast U.S. 
distribution networks of his own. With most 
of the Cali dons imprisoned since 1995, Car- 
rillo had become the single most important 
force in the American cocaine market. DEA 
, agents believe his organization 
* currently grosses $4 million to 

$5 million a day. 

Even the greatest drug 
lord’s death is not expected to 
curtail the influx of cocaine 
into the U.S. “I don’t see a big 
change in trafficking,” said 
James Milford, the DEA’s 
deputy administrator. “All 
our sources tell us it’s busi- 
ness as usual. This guy didn’t 
die in a power struggle but 
suffered a sudden death 
when most people in his orga- 
nization were getting along.” 
Even if the Carrillo organiza- 
tion were to splinter, there is 
neither a shortage of product 
nor dearth of entrepreneurs 
eager to exploit the U.S. co- 


Rather than going under the knife to | caine market. 


upgrade his diminishing physical allure, 


Responding last week toa lengthy New 


Carrillo, according to speculation by drug | York Times investigation of grave lapses in 
enforcers, may have been seeking to change | U.S. efforts to curb Mexican drug smug- 


his identity for a life underground. Carrillo 
was in no immediate danger of being ar- 
rested—a planned U.S.-Mexican task force 
aimed at capturing him never materialized, 
largely because of ongoing corruption in the 
ranks of Mexican drug busters. But Carrillo 
had gained a level of celebrity in the past 
few years that made him a target for those 
on both sides of the law. 

The grand don made headlines for the 
first time in November 1993 when he 
dodged hit men from a rival drug clan who 
were shooting at him in a restaurant in the 
nation’s capital. Last January, Carrillo was 
in the news again when he disappeared, 
propitiously, from his sister Aurora’s wed- 
ding at the family’s Guamuchilito ranch, 
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gling, the White House drug-policy chief, 
General Barry McCaffrey, told the paper 
that he had recently begun an effort to 
build “a newly defined architecture” for 
the disparate agencies engaged in the nar- 
cotics war. A better reason for optimism in 
the fight is that Carrillo is unlikely to be re- 
placed by anyone as skilled as he was. For 
the time being, his younger brother Vi- 
cente, 34, is expected to run operations. 
“Carrillo was a force to be reckoned with,” 
says special agent Ernest Howard, who is in 
charge of the DEA office in Houston. “He 
was a visionary. A visionary can be re- 
placed, but not by anybody who comes 
along.” —Reported by 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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“We think Alzheimer’s disease has 
several different causes,” says Axel Unterbeck, a 
pharmaceutical company researcher. “Some forms are 
genetic while others might involve additional factors. 
Because it affects memory and learning, it's one of the 
most complex diseases we know of.” Unterbeck and his 
team of researchers are working on genes that are linked 
to Alzheimer's disease. "Four genes have been identified so 
far;' Unterbeck says. “These gene discoveries give us, for 
the first time, a realistic hope to find a cure.” 
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Ghosts 


A coup brings the black 
night of despair back to 
tortured Cambodia 
By ANTHONY SPAETH 


HE HISTORY OF CAMBODIA OVER THE 


past 30 years has been a succession of 


tragedies: war, a horrific “peace”—as 

many as a million people perished 
during the “killing fields” rule of Pol Pot’s 
communist Khmer Rouge—followed by a 
10-year occupation by neighboring Viet- 
nam. But there was one moment of true 
hope: in May 1993, 90% of the electorate 
went to polling booths to elect a govern- 
ment. It seemed that Cambodia was begin- 
ning to wake from its nightmare. 

That hope died last week, possibly for a 
very long time. Tanks and uniformed teens 
with guns were once more out on the 
streets of Phnom Penh, the capital, and the 
government was back in the business of 
executing its enemies. Tourists and foreign 
businessmen fied any way they could. After 
four years of faltering promise, Cambodia 
took a large backward step, and Phnom 
Penh had a whiff of Saigon in 1975, as tim- 
orous Cambodians approached foreigners 
with the plea: “Can you help me get out?” 

Diplomats played games in describing 
what happened in Cambodia, but it was 
simply a coup. Because of its tangled poli- 
tics, the country had two poles of adminis- 
trative and military power. Last week the 
stronger faction, led by former Khmer 
Rouge cadre Hun Sen, overthrew 
“co-Prime Minister” Prince Noro- © 
dom Ranariddh, who escaped in 
advance of the tanks. “The inter- . 
national community gave them 2 
[Cambodians] a chance to recover 
from the ravages of civil war,” said @ 
former U.S. Congressman Stephen 
Solarz, an architect of the $2 billion 
U.N. effort that stabilized the coun- 
try in advance of the 1993 election, 
“and they appear to have blown it.” 

Perhaps the hope was always an 
illusion. After the Siamese-twin gov- 
ernment replaced the Vietnamese- 
installed regime, the chaotic and 
corrupt new administration accom- 
plished almost nothing except to set 
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up Ranariddh and Hun Sen as competing 
warlords. The situation became increas- 
ingly unstable when Pol Pot’s Khmer 
Rouge, the other pocket of Cambodian 
power for 19 years, started to fall apart last 
year in its hidden jungle exile. First Prime 
Minister Ranariddh, son of venerable King 


Sihanouk, started negotiations with the | 


disintegrating guerrilla group, offering 
jobs in his army, which was far smaller 
than Second Prime Minister Hun Sen’s. 
Those negotiations probably led to a revolt 
within the Khmer Rouge ranks. In June, 
Khmer Rouge radio announced that Pol 
Pot had been arrested, though the elusive 
despot was not produced in public. 

As Khmer Rouge forces started trickling 
into Phnom Penh, Hun Sen, who had de- 
fected from the Maoist group in the late 
1970s, became worried, and skirmishes 
broke out between the rival armies. “I did not 
want to leave,” Prince Ranariddh later told a 
French reporter, “but my generals came to 
me and said, ‘Hun Sen is going to attack, 
sire.’” The prince fled to Paris two weeks 





PRIME RIVALS: Prince Ranariddh, right, fled to Paris and 
then the U.S. as Hun Sen's tanks took over Phnom Penh 
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ago, and Hun Sen’s troops fanned out 
through Phnom Penh. By early last week, 
they had control of the city. Two of Ranarid- 
dh’s top aides were arrested and executed; 
others have gone into hiding. Ranariddh 
went on to U.N. headquarters in New York 
City and the State Department in Washing- 
ton, where he implored the international 
community to restore him to power. 

There was little chance of that, and Ra- 
nariddh said he wouldn't return to Phnom 
Penh soon, “Hun Sen would lynch me,” he 
predicted. The U.S. suspended $35 million 
in aid, saying Hun Sen’s action was “unac- 
ceptable.” But American officials admit they 
have given up on Ranariddh as well. Hun 
Sen says the dual system of government 
can go on with another member of Ranarid- 
dh’s party as co-Prime Minister—though 
the execution of the prince’s associates be- 
lies that promise. Late last week a replace- 
ment for Ranariddh stepped forward: Toan 
Chay, governor of Siem Reap province. A 
former ally of the prince’s who split with 
him and formed a rival faction in May, Toan 
_ Chay told Time, “I already consider 
= myself the leader of Cambodia.” The 
best outcome would be for King Si- 
hanouk to mediate, as he has done in 
many past crises, but he is currently 
in Beijing and ill with cancer. 

For now, multinational compa- 
nies are shutting factories in Phnom 
Penh amid fears of power blackouts, 
looting and a breakdown of civil 
authority. Neither foreign investors 
nor the Cambodian people have 
much faith that Toan Chay—or any- 
one else—can keep the nation from 
being engulfed by tragedy once 
again. —Reported by Tim Larimer and 
Matthew Lee/Phnom Penh and Douglas 
Waller/Washington 
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By JOHN GREENWALD 


HE TELECOMMUNICATIONS ACT 
of 1996 was supposed to turn 
the phone companies into a 
pack of hungry competitors, 
willing to tear one another to 
pieces for the privilege of pro- 
viding you with low-cost phone 
service. AT&T and its long- 
distance rivals were to charge into the 
$100 billion market for local calling, free- 
ing the seven Baby Bells to enter the 
$70 billion long-distance fray. 

Instead all we've heard is howling. Last 
week MCI Communications was baying at 
Wall Street, explaining that it will lose 
$800 million this year trying to bust into lo- 
cal phone service with nothing to show for 
it. MCI blamed its loss on the intransi- 
gence of Baby Bell operating companies in 
complying with the law. Baby Bells such as 
BellSouth have been wailing that regula- 
tors won't let them into long-distance mar- 
kets and that the long-distance companies 
don’t want to compete anyway. 

Actually, it’s consumers who should be 
howling, because 17 months after the act 
became law, any significant reductions in 
local phone bills remain on hold. Less than 
one-half of one percent of U.S. households 
receive competitive local service, accord- 
ing to a study by the Yankee Group con- 
sulting firm, and not a single Baby Bell has 
opened its home market enough, in the 
judgment of regulators, to be permitted to 
offer long-distance calling there. “This law 
has been a disaster,” says Arizona Republi- 
can Senator John McCain. 

So far, the major players have appeared 
more eager to make love than war. The 
marriage of Northeastern neighbors NYNEX 
(1996 revenues: $13.5 billion) and Bell At- 
lantic ($13.1 billion) awaits final govern- 
ment approval, while Southwestern titan 
SBC Communications has hooked up with 
Pacific Bell in California to create a $23.5 
billion MegaBell. And in perhaps the worst- 
kept secret in Big Business history, AT&T 
($52.2 billion) tried to buy the bulked-up 
SBC in a deal that went dead last month 
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over disagreements between the companies 
and the hostility of regulators. 

In fact, AT&T's fumbling grab for SBC— 
which the company has never admitted 
making—reflected the frustration of even 
the largest long-distance carrier in trying to 
break into local calling. AT&T, which holds 
a 53% share of the long-distance market, 
has vowed to provide local service in all 50 
states and to seize at least a third of the mar- 
ket in five to 10 years. But AT&T today offers 
local calling to households in parts of just 
six states (California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York and Georgia), and will 
be in no more than 14 by the end of the year. 
Nonetheless, “our strategy hasn't changed,” 
insists Harry Bennett, the vice president in 
charge of AT&T's drive into local markets. 
“It's just a very, very complex process, and 
there are problems every step of the way.” 

The most complex problem might be 
this: if you were a local phone company 
with 100% of the market, how helpful 
would you be in allowing a competitor into 
the area? Exactly. Although would-be war- 
riors such as AT&T, MCI ($18.5 billion) 
and Sprint ($14.1 billion) are huge, well- 
capitalized companies, they can’t duplicate 
the $100 billion infrastructure of switches, 
wires and poles that serves local neighbor- 
hoods. Deregulation allows them to ride 
the incumbent's system, but here’s where 
the static begins: they must rely on the ten- 
der mercies of the Bells and GTE to put 
them into customers’ homes. That gives 

















































their feet, first by challenging the terms of 
agreements to carry AT&T local traffic and 
then by taking their sweet time to switch 
over customers who request AT&T se 
Such tactics have done much to bhi 
the invaders’ advance. In California AT& 
had hoped to add local subscribers at 
rate of 5,000 a day. But Bennett says 
Bell has been installing local service for 
about 100 new AT&T customers a day, fo 
ing him to scale back marketing efforts in 
Golden State. New MCI subscribers hai 
experienced similar delays. Jonathan § 
MCI’s chief policy counsel, says Pack 
takes an average of three weeks to switch on 
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Cable television, utilities, railroads—everyone was 
going to provide local phone service. But until 
AT&T and the Baby Bells are cleared to compete 
head on, customers will still pay monopoly prices 


MCI customers in California, although Pac- 
Bell switches on its own clients in seven 
days. Replies a spokesman for PacBell parent 
SBC: “We have spent $1.2 billion to fulfill 
our obligation to open our networks. You'd 
be hard-pressed to find another company 
that has committed so many resources to 
helping competitors take its customers.” 
SBC and its sister Bells say the real prob- 
lem is that AT&T and MCI do not want to get 
into the local market, because to do so would 
free the Bells to compete in the long-distance 
domain. Says Jim Ellis, SBC’s general coun- 
sel: “We can bring them [the long-distance 


companies] to water, but we can’t make them | 


drink.” Retorts Dan Schul- 
man, AT&T's vice president 
for local marketing: “To say 
that we're not interested in 
moving into local residential 


. : distance 
service could not be farther prices down 
from the truth.” 

Actually, one of the 
biggest roadblocks to full 
competition may be the 
SE enunications Act it- 150 Local 


self. To qualify for the long- 
distance game, the Bells 

have to demonstrate that 100 
their home markets are 

open to competition. How? 

By fulfilling 14 separate 50 
terms of compliance. So far, 
none has. When regulators 
rejected SBC's application 
to provide long-distance service in Okla- 
homa last month, the company filed a suit 
charging that the law unfairly discriminates 
against the Bells. “If the Fcc would go ahead 
and let us into the long-distance business, 
that would stir competition [in local service] 
faster than anything,” says Roger Flynt, a 
) group president for BellSouth. 

= would certainly take away the ad- 
lage now enjoyed by GTE, which has 
me 20 million local customers scattered 
OSs 29 states. GTE (1996 sales: $21.3 bil- 
lion) was never part of the Ma Bell monop- 
oly, and thus is free to offer long-distance 
service to its local subscribers without hav- 
ing to open its own markets first. GTE has 
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already signed up more than 1.25 million 
long-distance subscribers, snatching most 
of them from AT&T. 

That gives GTE a head start in the race 
to sell customers a bundle of branded ser- 
vices that would include not only local and 
long-distance calling but also cellular and 
Internet access, all payable on a single bill. 
“Speed is critical here,” says Rob McCoy, 
GTE’s president for long-distance services, 
and GTE intends “to run very hard and 
very fast through this open window.” 

That’s smart, because local rivals like 
Chicago-based Ameritech (1996 sales: 
$14.9 billion) are getting ready to join the 
race too. While the Justice 
Department recommend- 
ed that regulators reject 
Ameritech’s application to 
provide long-distance ser- 
vice in June, Justice said 
the company had satisfied 
11 of 14 requirements for 







crorhedpet opening its market. The 
Baby Bell still has a month 
cer (te make up the deficiencies 


before the Fcc rules. 
Richard Notebaert, Ameri- 
tech’s chomping-at-the-bit 
chairman and CEO, can’t 
wait to grab part of the $9 
billion long-distance mar- 
ket in the five states that his 
company has already wired 
up. “We have zero percent 
of that market now,” Notebaert says, “and 
our infrastructure is completely in place.” 
That will make Ameritech a force when 
wide-open competition begins. “Things 
will continue to play out in court for the 
next six to eight months,” says Gary Stibel, 
founder of the New England Consulting 
Group, whose telephone clients have in- 
cluded all three major long-distance com- 
panies as well as Baby Bells. Stibel expects 
the courts to clear away the obstacles, giv- 
ing rise to a “bloodbath” among rival com- 
panies as the marketing wars start. Until 
then, lower prices will be on hold. —With 
reporting by James L. Graff/Chicago, Sylvester 
Monroe/Atianta and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


How to Survive an Overheated Market 


It may be time for investors to slow down, cash in and cross their fingers 


HE STOCK MARKET HAS OFFICIALLY ENTERED LA-LA LAND. 

The summer rally that last week pushed the Dow Jones 

industrial average to within a whisker of 8000 has 

blown through the last remaining bounds of sanity, No 
sweat, say some Wall Street swamis. The market has a per- 
manent visa to the ether. But don’t believe it. Like Wile E 
Coyote running off a cliff while chasing the Roadrunner, the 
market is churning its legs furiously, but there’s nothing be- 
neath it. When investors finally look down ... 

Yes, you've heard such naysaying before. This mighty bull 
market long ago trampled traditional value measures such as 
stock prices relative to corporate 
assets and dividends. Investors— 
correctly, it turns out— 
laughed off the notion that the 
market must weaken just be- 
cause dividend yields (annual 
dividend divided by stock price) 
sank to below 2% when they've 
rarely been below 3% any time 
this century. They also laughed 
off gobs of anecdotal evidence 
that prices were precariously 
high: cab drivers offering mu- 
tual-fund tips, barbershops 
tuned to CNBC, record prices for 
seats on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, exploding margin debt 
and the proliferation of invest- 
ment clubs across the country. 

But ultimately it may be 
tougher to shrug off some of this 
year’s developments. Start with 
the recent rally, which has tak- 
en the Standard & Poor’s 500 to 
a gain of 21% through the first 
half of the year. That follows 
gains of 23% last year and 37% 
in 1995. In this century there have never been three consec- 
utive years where the Dow rose more than 20% each year. 

Even if such long odds don’t faze you, consider the lat- 
est warning shot: stratospheric P/E ratios. Stock prices rela- 
tive to earnings are the highest they have ever been, ac- 
cording to the research firm I.B.E.S. The average stock 
trades at nearly 19 times its projected earnings per share 
over the next 12 months. The previous high was 17, in the ear- 
ly 1960s, a period much like today: low inflation, low inter- 
est rates, strong profits. Coca-Cola, to name one, trades at 36 
times the earnings Wall Street expects it to enjoy in 1998. 
Coke is a great company. But for that kind of price its secret 
formula should cure a lot more than a thirst. Such lofty PEs 
are more troubling than other market flashpoints because 
they are based on earnings, which are the market's lifeblood. 

So what's an investor to do? Take note, for one thing. You 
may find some bargains out there, but on average if you buy 
stocks today, you are paying more than anyone in the histo- 


a decline. 
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For the third straight year, the S&P 500 is surpas: 
its historic average annual return of 10.9% (including 
reinvested dividends), making some investors Wary of 
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ry of commerce to get into the market. That’s what Alan 
Greenspan, Warren Buffett, George Soros and others have 
been suggesting for months. And that is why some of Wall 
Street's top strategists are lightening up on stocks. Barton 
Biggs at Morgan Stanley Dean Witter opens his newest re- 
port with the line “I am raising more cash.” It doesn’t mean 
a crash is imminent or even inevitable. But the current pace 
cannot continue, and it is increasingly likely that a big dip is 
coming—one that won't be followed by a quick recovery. 
The most important thing to manage now is your own 
expectations, bearing in mind that stocks should return 
about 11% a year and that every 
year of outsize gains raises the 
odds for one of subpar gains and 
even occasional losses. Here are 
some other tips for dealing with 
a soaring market: 
p> Don’t get greedy. If you've 
been in the market the past 


35 three years, you've been handed 
a bonanza. You may have 
30 reached financial goals (college, 
vacation house) you didn’t ex- 
25 pect to hit for five more years. 


Cash in some chips now, espe- 
cially if you’re over 60 or can 
sell without tax consequences, 
as in a tax-deferred account. 
pm Don't be naive. This is no 
time to plunk down a huge 
lump sum. If you’ve got money 
and you're bent on investing it 
in stocks, do so slowly over, say, 
12 months to lower the odds of 
a big dip occurring right after 
you invest your wad. And don’t 
buy stocks that are sky-high. 
Eric Miller, chief strategist at 
Donaldson Lufkin & Jenrette, likes Wells Fargo, El Paso 
Electric and Chubb. David Shulman, chief strategist at Sa- 
lomon Bros., likes Home Depot, Maytag and Hilton Hotels. 
> Don’t be really naive. No matter what, you shouldn't sell 
everything hoping to buy cheaper later on. All-or-nothing 
market bets rarely work. Especially if you’re under 60, leave 
the bulk of your investments in stocks for the long term. But 
consider raising a cash cushion to buy stocks after a decline. 
> Rebalance. Your blue-chip stocks could be up 50% since 
you last checked. If so, you may have a greater weighting in 
stocks relative to bonds and in big stocks relative to little 
stocks than you ever intended. Sell some blue chips to buy 
bonds, small stocks and foreign stocks. 

Any changes might haunt you if stocks go a lot higher. But 
the same is true of what you don’t change if they fall. And my 
bet is that there are no permanent passes in La-La Land. @ 
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Daniel Kadlec can be reached online at kadlec@time.com 
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Motorola Is Now 
Back in Orbit 


WHEN PAUL GALVIN ENTERED 
the electronics business in 
1928, he had a simple vision: 
mobile electronics. The first 
product, a car radio, gave the 
company its name, Motorola. 
For 70 years, from vacuum 
tubes to ‘microchips, the firm 
has pursued that mission. 
And not without risk. For 
much of the past decade the 
company has been on a roller 
coaster, boosted by cell- 
phones, slammed by radios, 
skewered by foreign compe- 
tition. But last week the firm 
announced earnings high 
enough to convince Wall 
Street that Motorola is back. 

Credit CEO Chris Galvin, 
the founder’s grandson, who 
re-engineered the company. 
Motorola still has some vul- 
nerability. The firm counts on 
tech-heavy businesses that 
may tank if spending by tele- 
com firms softens. But Galvin 
has convinced Wall Street 
that he can keep revenues 
growing. Motorola stock hit 
a new high of $86 last week, 
and investors snapped up 
$800 million worth of bonds 
for Iridium, an ambitious 
Motorola-backed __ satellite 
project. Now that’s mobile 
electronics. Grandpa would 
surely approve. 
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Poison Apple: ABad Diet for CEOs? 
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This computer company has iced more careers than a Frigidaire 7 
= 
BEFORE DURING AFTER | 
STEVE JOBS April 1976-April 1983 
> | 
The original garage- Hyper billionaire a | 
band entrepeneur, revives his reputation 3 
more interested in with wins at 3 
chips than chicks Next and Pixar m 
Brilliant Pepsi . 
pitchman lured to venture 2 
make Apple capitalist, i 
soda-pop popular still looking z 
for a hit 2 
MICHAEL SPINDLER June 1993-February 1996 : 
Former Europe Apple Anonymous i 
preside retirement and é 
More facile with lucrative Apple , 
politics than PCs paycheck assure 









GIL AMELIO February 1996-July 1997 
Self-promoting 


WHEN THE EXECUTIVE RECRUITER CALLS 
and asks you to be Ceo of Apple Computer, 
you should politely but firmly say no. Why? 
Last week the company forced out its third 
boss since 1993, and with Apple’s current 
problems, “chief executive” isn’t a job de- 
scription, it’s a sentence. Gil Amelio, the 
self-described “transformation manager” 
from National Semiconductor, lasted only 
17 months. He trimmed Apple’s confusing 


his discretion 














Greedy genius 


turnaround artiste ($7 million severance). 
with short, Next challenge: 
dubious track the 18th at 
record Pebble Beach? 


product line, slashed costs and pushed 

new Powerbook and operating-system proj- 

ects back on schedule. But he couldn't halt. 

Apple’s market share slide, from 8% to 4%. 

The company piled up $1.6 billion in losses, 

and its stock price fell by half, to $15.19. 
Few believe that co-founder Steve Jobs 

will return. Reviving Apple would be diffi- 

cult and would not leave him time to run 

Pixar, his digital-animation company. 





ANearly Silent 
Steel Strike 


IT’S NOT REMARKABLE THAT 
the United Steelworkers 

has shut down Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh Steel Corp. for 
the past nine months. The 
U.S.W. is no stranger to 
picket lines. What is really 
remarkable is that this 
longest Big Steel walkout 
since World War II has gone 


| unnoticed by both the 


nation and the marketplace. 
The walkout has kept 

supplies lean and prices 

strong despite a flood of 


| Wheeling’s 2.5 million tons 





| only hope the impasse lasts. 


metal from foreign firms 
and new mini-mills. Without 


of annual output, giants like 
the U.S. Steel Group of USX 
have been coming up with 
their best earnings gains in 
years. At U.S. Steel, profits 
nearly doubled in the first 
quarter. 

This is old-fashioned 
industrial hardball, and 
Wheeling-Pitt has marked 
some plants for closing or 
sale. It was also charged 
with bad-faith bargaining by 
the National Labor Relations 
Board. Industry rivals can 





A picket line of steelworkers 
confronts police in Pittsburgh 


—BY JOHN GREENWALD, DAVID JACKSON, STACY PERMAN AND JOSHUA COOPER RAMO 
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ROCK FESTIVAL 


By LEON JAROFF 


ARNACLE BILL. YOGI, CASPER. 
Scooby Doo. Flat Top, Boo-Boo. 
The Couch. Soufflé. After billions 
of years of anonymity, a motley 
collection of rocks on the Martian 
flood plain called Ares Vallis at 
last had names of their own. And 
back on Earth last week, the Pathfinder sci- 
entists who had playfully nicknamed the 
rocks were enjoying, as one of them phrased 
it, “a rock festival,” 
data being yielded by the rock stars and 
their surroundings. 

Indeed, after only a week on the sur- 
face of Mars, Pathfinder had conducted 
dozens of worthy science experiments, had 
begun to challenge at least one long-held 
perception about the red planet and had 
transmitted more than 1,700 photos of the 
landscape, many of which were incorpo- 
rated into a “monster pan,” a spectacular 
360°, three-dimensional, horizon-to-horizon 
mosaic image that, when viewed through 
3-D glasses, is almost as good as being 
there. The mission had also achieved a his- 
toric first on Mars: a motor-vehicle accident. 









reveling in the torrent of 


The undisputed star of the week, how- 
ever, surpassing even the rocks, was the 
25-Ib. Sojourner, which Rob Manning, 
Pathfinder’s flight-systems chief engineer, 
dubbed “The Little Rover That Could.” 
Having inched its way down the steeply in- 
clined lander ramp, the six-wheeled So- 
journer crept gingerly onto the Martian 
surface early last week and, in its first offi- 
cial scientific experiment, shoved the nose 
of its X-ray spectrometer into the dust at 
the foot of the lander. 

After bombarding the reddish dirt 
with helium nuclei and analyzing the re- 
sulting patterns of radiation, the spec- 
trometer revealed that the soil was rich in 
iron and virtually identical to that exam- 
ined at other sites 21 years earlier by the 
Viking landers. This suggested to scientists 
that Martian topsoil is widely distributed 
by the planet's frequent global dust 
storms. Why the reddish hue? “The sur- 
face of Mars is rusting,” explains Jim Bell, 
a Cornell University scientist. 

Sojourner next turned toward Barna- 
cle Bill, a 10-in.-high rock lying within 
arm’s length of the lander, and closed in to 
sniff out its mineral content. Displaying a 


E B LL Nicknamed for its bumpy exterior, it lies near the land- 
BARNACL | er’s ramp and was the first rock that Sojourner visited. 
Scientists were surprised when the rover's spectrometer hinted that the rock 


contained quartz and resembled andesite, a volcanic rock found on Earth. The 
processes needed to create andesite were not thought to have existed on Mars 





picture of the rover at the rock, the ever 
buoyant project scientist Matthew Golom- 
bek joked, “Here we have proof that So- 
journer sort of nestled up and kissed Bar- 
nacle Bill.” The high-tech buss, profferred 
by the rover’s X-ray spectrometer, pro- 
duced an unexpected finding: the rock was 
apparently loaded with silicon or silicon 
dioxide, commonly known as quartz. 
What surprised many scientists was 
that the data appeared to liken Barnacle 
Bill to andesites, which are volcanic rocks 
usually found on Earth in the Andes 
Mountains and other areas of explosive 
volcanism. Andesites are typically formed 
by the repeated melting, solidifying and 
remelting that occurs during the tectonic- 
plate processes that shape and reshape 
terrestrial continents. Yet Mars seems to 
have very few volcanoes and shows no 
signs of tectonic plates, which suggested to 
some scientists that the planet wasn’t in- 
ternally active long enough to form an- 














desites. Then what process could have cre- 
ated Barnacle Bill? 

“How that happens in the absence of 
plate tectonics is not well understood,” ad- 
mits Robert Strom, a University of Arizona 
planetary scientist. To NAsA Goddard sci- 
entist Jim Garvin, the finding suggests that 
a geology significantly more complex than 


scientists had expected was at work on | 


Mars. “It’s not the easiest rock to make,” he 
says, “and that alone is very exciting.” 
Sojourner also managed to obtain a “fin- 
gerprint” of the other chemicals in Barnacle 
Bill. The fingerprint turned out to be virtu- 
ally identical to those of the 12 meteorites 
found on Earth that are believed to have 
Martian origins. “So,” concluded University 
of Tennessee scientist Hap McSween after 
the visit to Barnacle Bill, “now we can say 
that we have analyzed 13 Martian rocks.” 
Moving on, Sojourner headed toward a 
nearby, bear-shaped rock named Yogi, 
stopping on the way to test the consistency 
of the soil by using five of its wheels for trac- 
tion and one to dig into the dirt. Sojourner’s 
cameras showed that the rover’s shove had 
displaced what seemed to be a thin layer of 
crust over the soil. “We used the rover as 








sort of a bulldozer,” explained Golombek. 

Then, demonstrating a technique that 
any driver maneuvering into a tight park- 
ing spot would envy, Sojourner energet- 
ically swiveled its wheels back and forth 
and “crabbed” sideways into a position 
near Yogi. The next day, however, when 
the rover moved toward the rock to per- 
form X-ray spectroscopy, says project sci- 
entist Justin Maki, “it got a little too enthu- 
siastic.” What really happened is that 
Sojourner’s controllers at NAsa’s Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory failed to take into ac- 
count a small outcropping at the base of the 
rock. Pushed ever so slightly upward, the 
rover gently bumped into the rock and be- 
gan trying to climb it. As one of the rover 
wheels began rolling up the side of Yogi, 
sensors aboard Sojourner detected a tilt 
and shut down the little vehicle, leaving it 
hung up, in effect, on the rock. 

A low groan swept across the opera- 
tions room at the J.P.L., and pictures trans- 


mitted by the lander soon afterward | 


showed Sojourner askew, leaning against 


check of the rover’s systems confirmed 
that it was in good health, and con- 


It looked to the Pathfinder team like a reclining bear and was picked as 
YOGI Sojourner’s second rock target. But Yogi played hard to get. It was set 
behind a moatlike depression and had a protruding overhang, both of which 
presented threats.Sojourner solved that problem by using crablike movements to 
position itself but then bumped into Yogi and was temporarily stranded 


Yogi and seemingly helpless. But a quick | 


In its first full week, 
Pathfinder delivers 
cute nicknames, 
monster pans and an 
extraterrestrial crash 


trollers had little doubt that they could 
restart Sojourner, back it off the rock and 
try a better approach. 

No such luck. On Sol 6, Nasa’s designa- 
tion for Pathfinder’s sixth day on Mars, 
they transmitted the appropriate instruc- 
tions to the lander, which was to relay them 
to Sojourner. But the Pathfinder team had 
inexplicably failed to awaken the lander, 
which is shut down every Martian night, 
and the message was not received. “One 
miscalculation cost us the whole evening,” 
sighed J.P.L. deputy project manager Bri- 
an Muirhead. As a result, Sojourner re- 
mained incapacitated and unable to oper- 
ate the next day. That led a rover team 
member to crack, “On the seventh day, it 
decided to rest.” 

NASA has ambitious plans for Sojourner 
this week. It wants the rover to investigate. 


| Scooby Doo and Casper, two rocks that look C 


intriguingly white in lander photos and just 
might contain hints of ancient Martian life. ¢ 























REMOTE CONTROL: J.P.L.'s Brian Cooper 
dons goggles to steer the rover out of a jam 


How so? To scientists, the duo’s whitish 
hues suggest that they may be sedimentary 
rocks. “That would be awesome,” says Ken 
Edgett, an Arizona State University geolo- 
gist, “because sedimentary rock is the kind 
of thing that forms under water. And when 
you have water that sits around for a long 
time and sediments pour into it, the possi- 
bility of preserving fossils goes up.” 

Pathfinder’s lander too should have a 
busy week. It is scheduled to shoot pictures 
of the Martian sunrise and sunset, the 
moons Deimos and Phobos and other fea- 
tures of the landscape. 

Still, J.P.L. engineer Randii Wessen 
has some concerns. “We're living on bor- 
rowed time,” he says. Sojourner has a 100% 
chance of surviving for seven days, he ex- 
plains, “because that’s what we designed it 
for. But after that, maybe it’s got a 90% 
chance for eight days or 75% for two 
weeks.” While the rover’s electronics are 
protected in a warm box, the Martian tem- 
peratures, swinging wildly from 8°F to 
130°F, may degrade the batteries. “We'll 
have to see how well they hold charges,” 
says Wessen. Another threat, both to the 
lander—which is designed to survive for 30 
days—and to the rover is Martian dust, 
which could coat the solar panels, affecting 


their ability to provide recharging current. | 


Yet at week’s end the lander batteries 
were recharging smartly, and Pathfinder 
mission manager Richard Cook seemed un- 
concerned about Sojourner’s fast-expiring 
design life. “I think at this point we're all 
expecting it to live for a long time,” he said. 
“It has proved to be very capable.” 

And Cook was proved right. On the 
morning of Sol 8, Sojourner awoke, re- 
ceived its instructions and, after one more 
brief glitch, backed off Yogi, approached 
again and began eagerly sniffing out the 
rock’s chemistry. Back at J.P.L., the exu- 
berant Pathfinder team was predicting 
that Sojourner might live for weeks—and 
even months. Indeed, the little rover just 
could. —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Pasadena and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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A Close Shave in Orbit 


_Mir’s tricky repair mission is set for this week, but 


even if that succeeds, the U.S. may abandon ship 


HEN AN UNMANNED PROGRESS RE- 

supply ship docked with the ailing 

Mir space station last week, astro- 

naut Michael Foale had good 

reason to smile. Among the two tons of 

equipment hauled up for a risky orbital re- 

pair that his two Russian companions are 

slated to attempt later this week were re- 

placements for his lost toothbrush, shaving 

kit and sneakers. Freshly groomed and 

shod, Foale was nothing if not upbeat when 

he talked to NASA boss Daniel Goldin, him- 

self under heat for allowing Americans to 

continue working aboard the ll-year-old 

Mir. “The safety concerns, I think, are well 

met,” said the 40-year-old British-born as- 
trophysicist, “and I’m not worried.” 

But that could have been stiff upper 

lip. Even as colleagues on the ground re- 

hearsed procedures that cosmonauts Vasi- 


ly Tsibliyev and Alexander Lazutkin must | 
| ence that astronauts have been doing 


undertake to fix their troubled station, 
Russian commentators candidly admitted 
that the damaged part of the station could 
be a Pandora’s box. Rammed by another 
Progress on June 25, Mir’s Spektr science 
module suffered a foot-long tear in one of 
its sail-like solar panels and an inch-wide 
breach in its hull, depressurizing the inte- 
rior. To keep the rest of Mir’s precious at- 
mosphere from spilling as well, the crew 
hurriedly sealed off Spektr, site of Foale’s 
racks of experiments and his living quar- 
ters—disconnecting the cables from solar 
panels that provide nearly 40% of Mir’s 
power. To ration electricity, the crew shut 
off Mir’s stabilizing gyrodynes for several 


¥ 
THE “INSIDE” SPACE WALK 


Core module 


Soyuz 
craft 


1. CosmonautS Will seal 
themselves inside the 
transfer node and open 
the seal to the airless 
Spektr module. 





days and kept the ship from spinning out of 
control by firing its thrusters manually. 
When Foale was first told of the repair 
scheme, his silence echoed around the 
world. “Incredible,” he finally muttered. 
Tsibliyey and Lazutkin groused more 
openly before assenting to a four-hour “in- 
ternal” space walk in the frigid, airless and 
possibly contaminated lab. As one stands 
by, the other will enter with a flashlight to 
look for the right wires, moving gingerly in 
the tight quarters to avoid ripping his bulky 
space suit. Then they will reseal Spektr 
with a new hatch fitted with cable ports on 


| either side to complete the electrical cir- 





"2. They will attempt to 
retrieve disconne 
cables and reconnect them 
to a modified airtight hatch 
that was delivered on July 7, 





cuits to Mir. Foale, meanwhile, will be 
waiting in a Soyuz capsule, ready for the 
team’s escape if an emergency occurs. 
Although Russian officials are confi- 
dent their ingenuity will pay off, Spektr still 
won't be ready for the kind of zero-G sci- 


aboard Mir in exchange for U.S. payments 


| of $472 million to the cash-strapped Rus- 


sian space agency. That will require an “ex- 
ternal” space walk to plug Spektr’s punc- 
ture. Nor will the pressure ease on Goldin, 
who is already being urged by Capitol Hill 
to call off further visits to Mir by Americans. 
Joining these voices last week was Apollo 13 
commander Jim Lovell, also the beneficia- 
ry of a celebrated space rescue. “Mir has 
done an exceptionally fine job,” he ac- 
knowledged. “Now it’s time to give it a very 
respectful retirement.” —By Frederic Golden. 
With reporting by Andrew Meier/Moscow and 
Dick Thompson/Washington 
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3. Once the cables are 
connected, the Spektr 
module will be sealed and 
air pressure will be restored 
to the transfer node. 
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Dear Mr. Responsible: 


You never missed the 7:12. You 
got a haircut every other Tuesday. 
You never left a wet bathing suit 
on the bed. Guess what, friend. 
You're done dottin’ i's. This is 
Riviera by Buick. You can get a 
supercharged engine, a CD player 
with six speakers, and an ashtray 
big enough for two cigars. It's not 
meant for carpooling, but then, 


neither are you. 


Riviera by Buick— 
You're due. 


Definitely due. 
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Riviera » Buick ce yo 


You're due . Definitely due <i 


w.buick.com 
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Danger in the Diet Pills? 


Sure, fen/phen can help you lose weight, but it 
may also lead to potentially serious heart problems 


DOCTORS AT THE 
Mayo Clinic first be- 
came suspicious last 
year, when a 41-year- 
old woman complain- 
ing of shortness of 
breath came to the 
©. Minnesota facility for 
repair work on a leaky heart valve. When 
they opened up her heart, surgeons no- 
ticed that the valve was white and shiny, 
suggesting some sort of drug reaction. The 
drugs she had been taking, it turned out, 
were fen/phen, the appetite suppressants 
fenfluramine and phentermine that have 
become the diet pills of choice among 
weight-conscious Americans. 

Soon other patients with similar condi- 
tions turned up at Mayo and the MeritCare 
Medical Center in Fargo, N.D. By the time 
doctors had identified two dozen fen/phen 
users with heart-valve trouble, they real- 
ized they had a problem of potentially sig- 
nificant proportions on their hands. More 
than 18 million fen/phen prescriptions 
were written last year. 

No one should stop taking fen/phen 
without consulting a physician; there are 
dangers in stopping cold turkey, and it is 
too early to say for certain that the culprit 
is fen/phen. But health officials are taking 
no chances. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration last week mailed letters to doctors 
asking them to be on the alert. And the 
New England Journal of Medicine, which is 
scheduled to publish the Mayo-MeritCare 
study in late August, lifted its news embar- 
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JOB 





Normal 
valve: 
tight fit 


A healthy heart 












go seven weeks early. “We don’t do that 
very often—perhaps once or twice a year,” 
says Dr. Gregory Curfman, a deputy editor. 
“We do it only when the public-health sig- 
nificance is fairly immediate.” 

It was the latest in a series of setbacks 
for the new generation of diet pills. They 
were initially seen as an improvement over 
the old “speed”-based pills because they 
were nonaddictive and worked more sub- 
tly, stimulating production of the brain 
chemical serotonin, which is associated 
with feelings of satisfaction and satiety. But 
earlier this year neuroscientists com- 
plained that the rpa was not being forceful 
enough in pushing for follow-up studies on 
another serotonin-type diet pill, Redux, 
which is known to cause brain damage in 
rats. The FDA approved Redux last sum- 
mer, despite its known problems, because 
it determined that for patients who are se- 
riously obese, the benefits justified the 
risk—at least for short-term use. 

Not so fen/phen. The Fpa approved 
fenfluramine and phentermine more than 
20 years ago, but the drugs’ synergistic ef- 
fect has never been vetted in a large-scale 
clinical trial, and the FDA never gave its 
blessing to their combined use. 

There may be a lesson here. The use of 
fen/phen has been enthusiastically promot- 
ed as some sort of miracle drug and heavily 
prescribed by trendy doctors not just for 
the obese but for patients who want to fit 
into a smaller size. They would have been 
better advised to try a little less food and a 
little more exercise. | —By Christine Gorman 





valve: 
leaky fit 


Some fen/phen 
users are developing a rare condition 
in which waxy tissue coats the valves, 
preventing them from closing completely. 
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four valves that form a tight they 
close, preventing blood from flowing in the 
wrong direction. 
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UNLOVED: A dead branch of the family tree 


No Sex, Please 


We didn’t mate with 


_ Neanderthals, DNA shows 


NTHROPOLOGISTS HAVE LONG KNOWN 

that modern man and the brawny, 

heavier-browed creatures known as 

Neanderthals coexisted on the plan- 
et for tens of thousands of years. What they 
don’t know is how the two species got 
along. Did they interbreed, as some scien- 
tists contend, producing among their de- 
scendants the people who now populate 
Europe? Or did they compete for food and 
shelter, with Neanderthals eventually los- 
ing the struggle and disappearing for good 
30,000 years ago? 

A landmark report in last week’s issue 
of the journal Cell suggests that whatever 
else Homo sapiens and Neanderthals did, 
they probably did not make love. In a tour 
de force experiment that involved extract- 
ing a microscopic strand of ancient DNA 
from the arm bone of a Neanderthal skele- 
ton, a team led by Dr. Svante Paabo of the 
University of Munich showed that the two 
species have almost nothing in common, 
genetically speaking. 

All living creatures share a certain ge- 
netic heritage. But comparing a 378-unit 
sequence of DNA taken from mitochondria 
within a Neanderthal cell to modern DNA, 
Paabo’s team found striking differences. 
Contemporary humans differ from one an- 
other by an average of eight variations in 
that sequence. The Neanderthal specimen 
differed in 27 places. By comparison, there 
are only 55 differences between modern 
humans and chimpanzees. 

This suggests that Neanderthals split 
off from the human family tree quite a 
bit earlier than most scientists believed. 
The ancestral population of all modern 
humans is thought to have emerged about 
150,000 years ago. Humans and chimps 


| diverged at least 4 million years earlier. 


Based on the new DNA study, our ancestors 
and Neanderthals split up about 550,000 
to 690,000 years ago—and were never 
reconciled. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 
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Once again, the DISH Network has broken the price barrier! Join the DISH Network now and enjoy America’s 
Top 40 programming, including The Disney Channel, for a rock bottom $19.99 a month! That's right, NO ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION REQUIRED! With 40 of your favorite channels for less than $20 a month, 
d’sh you'll save big over cable and other satellite TV providers 
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And your program savings over cable will quickly pay for your complete system at only 
DIRECTV $199. Then you'll continue to save and relish the most advanced TV entertainment 


system on the planet with crystal-clear, digital video and crisp, rich audio normally 


only found on CDs 
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We also offer system upgrades with a UHF remote where you can even 
operate your system through walls and other obstructions, These systems 
also deliver a host of incredible features and capabilities cable and other 
satellite TV systems can't begin to match. And these advanced 
systems allow you to add a second, inexpensive receiver so you 

can watch different satellite TV channels on separate TVs for 
a small monthly access fee 
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Premium movie services are also available in a multichannel format including HBO/HBO Family (6 channels), 
Cinemax (3 channels), Showtime (3 channels), The Movie Channel (2 channels), FLIX and Sundance 
Channel — all at incredibly low prices! So if you're tired of cable constantly raising your rates and want 
more versatility, more choices, more service and definitely more value, call DISH Network today! 


Your Only Single Source For Satellite TV! 
One Call Does It All: ED 6322 
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xp AM a Bae: 


—_ By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 








ox UMMER IN AMERICA. A TIME 
4 \ Hoy am 0) Colors exe tuchaelercre Melt bniloyere es 
a » : down action-adventure movies 
+ - 4 high on corpses, dinosaurs and 
r extraterrestrials, but low on 

TT = heart. Summer in America. 
Turn on the TV and watch your tobacco- 

chawing interleague baseball games; lay 

down your $49.95 and catch a champi- 

onship-boxing match complete with an 

outrageous ear-chewing incident. Summer 

in America. Also a season for music: strut- 

ting macho megatours; draining weekend- 

long rock festivals; sweaty dance clubs 

throbbing with testosterone-filled techno. 

Dial up Ticketmaster; go to an outdoor al- 

ternative-rock show in a field, in a stadium; 

see the teeming, churning mosh pits, the 

muscular bare-chested frat boys, the sharp, 

scabbed elbows, the clomping Reeboked 

feet, the choking clouds of dust obscuring 

the stage ... What if summer were different? 

What if the hottest season of the year flexed 

a bit less and cared a bit more? What if the 

months of July and August, at least when it 





The summer megatour features a sparkling all-star 
lineup including, from left, Sarah McLachlan, Fiona 
Apple, Meredith Brooks and Cassandra Wilson 
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Lilith Fait—a traveling festival featuring fema 














comes to music, were a tad more femi- 
nine and a bit more feminist? What was it 
that Virginia Woolf wrote back in 1929? 
“A woman must have money and a room 
of her own if she is to write fiction.” 
Might the same be true of pop music? 
This summer female pop stars are 
clearing out space for themselves, and the 
season's usual sea of masculinity is part- 
ing. The debut CD by Alaskan pop-folkie 
Jewel, Pieces of You (Atlantic), has sold 
more than 5 million copies and is still rid- 
ing high on the charts. Erykah Badu, with 
her poetry-slam soulfulness, has sold more 
than 1 million copies of her brilliant new 
CD Baduizm (Kedar Entertainment/ 
Universal) and is a headliner on this sum- 
mer’s neo-soul Smokin’ Grooves Tour. And 
Canadian singer-songwriter Sarah 
McLachlan has masterminded the sum- 
mer’s most talked-about musical event: 
Lilith Fair, a traveling show featuring a ro- 
tating lineup of 61 female singer-songwrit- 
ers, including Cassandra Wilson, Tracy 
Chapman, Fiona Apple, Paula Cole, Jewel 


heart. The songs seek to engage life, not 
shrink from it. “There was an innocence 
that prevailed in the ’60s that was crushed 
by the assassination of J.F.K. and King,” 
says Jewel. “Our parents have become 
disillusioned. It is their disillusionment 
we deal with in many ways; it’s a kind of 
crust we have to break through.” In the 
title song on Pieces of You, Jewel attacks 
religious and sexual intolerance, her 
voice breaking as she sings, “You say he’s 
a faggot. Are you afraid you're just the 
same?”; one of Chapman’s newest songs 
is titled The Rape of the World 

But unlike alternative rock, this music 
is less about stoking cynicism and provok- 
ing anger than it is about overcoming both. 
This is healing music, devoid of irony and 
flush with optimism and unabashed emo- 
tion. “Apathy is boring,” says Cole. “It takes 
real courage to have hope.” 
that wants to feel, no matter how much 
it hurts. Says Jewel: “People are hungry 
for emotiveness. They want bare honesty, 
emotional blood-and-bone honesty.” 





This is music 


é44There’s always been woman ene 


and McLachlan herself. There’s a different 
melody in the air: macho is out; empathy is 
in. “People want to be given hope,” says At- 
lantic Records senior vice president Ron 
Shapiro, “and these female artists are giving 
young people a life preserver.” 

Call the new sound coffeehouse pop. It 
has a comforting warmth, a topping of sug- 
ary froth, and it provides a kind of buzz, like 
sipping a cappuccino in a corner café. It is 
led, mostly, by female singer-songwriters, 
writing primarily from a feminist point of 
view. On her hit song Bitch, Meredith 
Brooks declares that she wants to “reclaim 
a word that had taken on a really deroga- 
tory meaning.” But ideology or no, these 
women are unafraid to celebrate their own 
sensuality. On the inside flap of her album, 
Jewel poses in a sexy yellow swimsuit. 

This new music has the vigor of 
youth—McLachlan is 29, Jewel just 23 
and yet it echoes with sounds of three 
decades past: the crisp emotionality of 
Joni Mitchell, the artful lyrics of Bob 
Dylan. While rooted in acoustic folk, it 
draws freely on blues, jazz and even hip- 
hop. “There’s no such thing necessarily 
as a folk song or pop song,” says jazz 
singer Wilson. “What it is is not as im- 
portant as how you do it, and how you do 
it is not as important as why.” 

Coffeehouse pop is gentle but not 

> tame—there is a quiescent anger within 
it over social issues and matters of the 


NEO-SOUL SISTER: Erykah Badu'’s new 
album has caused a sensation in hip-hop 
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The Lilith Fair, which kicked off July 5 
in George, Wash., and will play 29 more 
cities in the U.S. and Canada over the next 
two months, is a coming-out party for the 
new sound, a chance for this generation 
of female singer-songwriters to meet and 
greet each other, jam onstage together, 
share audiences and, perhaps, start a folk 
pop revolution. It should be noted, though, 
that some of the recent talk about a surge in 
“women’s music” could be seen as a veiled 
slur. The music women make is too varied 
for a single category, and the mediagenic 
notion of some sort of “female sound” could 
turn into a kind of velvet prison. Women, of 
course, have been major players in music 
throughout the rock era, so the idea that 
gals with guitars is something new is an in- 
sult to such folk-pop pioneers as Odetta and 
Joan Baez. The number of women at the 
top of the charts of late, however, and the 
impressive number of those who are play 
ing Lilith is indeed something fresh and 
invigorating. “Of all the tours that you do 
during the summer,” says Fiona Apple, 
“this is pretty much the coolest one.” 

The opening show in George's scenic 
Gorge Amphitheater was proof of that. It 
was an intimate extravaganza 
dom giveaways and information booths 


with con- 


on issues like rape and reproductive 
rights—and the performances began with 
a hush and built to a dreamy sigh. Lilith of. 
fers the audience three stages, in separate 
locations, of gradually descending size 


and occupied by performers at staggered 





time intervals. McLachlan was the first 
act up, playing a spare, unassuming set by 
herself, holding only her acoustic guitar, 
on the third and smallest stage, which was 
about the size of a tollbooth. Cassandra 
Wilson, on the medium-size second stage 
later in the day, was the Fair’s most dis- 
arming delight—her smart, laughing, 30- 
minute set began with a few dozen people 
watching but ended with several hun- 
dred, who gave her a standing ovation. 
Jewel, on the first and largest stage, was 
the high point. On record, her voice some- 
times has a tepid blond wispiness; in con- 
cert, it has a crackling, sparks-flying, 
campfire warmth. Finally McLachlan, 
with her full band, appeared on the first 
stage to close out the day with a serene 
set that shimmered like twilight. 

How does that Joni Mitchell song go? 
“T’ve looked at life from both sides now ...” 
McLachlan has certainly seen both sides 
in the music business. As the Founding 
Mother of Lilith—and the only performer 
playing every date—she is sure to win a 


wide new audience for her lush, thought- 
ful songcraft. Her new CD, Surfacing 
(Arista), out this week, is an elegant, old- 
soul album, with several standout songs, 
including the bewitching Building a Mys- 
tery and the ravishing Adia. Radio is al- 
ready all over it. But not too long ago, 
McLachlan couldn't buy airplay. “When 
my album Fumbling Towards Ecstasy 
came out [in 1994], a lot of radio stations 
said they couldn't play me because they al- 
ready had another singer-songwriter on 
their playlist,” McLachlan says. “In this 
case it was Tori Amos. That was very mar- 
ginalizing because our music is complete- 
ly different. They were saying, ‘Go away— 
we've added our token female this week.” 

Then Alanis Morissette hit. Fifteen 
million copies sold. Next came Jewel. 
More than 70 weeks on the Billboard 
charts and still going. And McLachlan’s 
own album Fumbling ended up going dou- 
ble platinum, Says Atlantic Records co- 
chairman Val Azzoli: “Honestly, we in the 
record business are not leaders. We are a 


bunch of sheep. When one kind of record 
does well, we all follow with more like it.” 

Danny Goldberg, the current CEo of 
Mercury Records, who signed Jewel to 
Atlantic before leaving that label, says 
there’s a major musical shift under way. “I 
associate it with generations of high 
school students coming along who want 
ownership of their own culture, who want 
something different from the people who 
came before them,” says Goldberg, who 
in the past managed Bonnie Raitt and 
Nirvana’s Kurt Cobain. “So this group is 
going for a female-leaning, optimistic 
music, in contrast to the grunge, gangsta- 
rap chapter that is waning.” 

The rise of Jewel and other female 
singer-songwriters has come hand in 
hand with the growth of a whole new gen- 
eration-spanning radio format known in 
the music industry as “modern adult con- 
temporary.” Modern AC focuses on acts 
that are adult friendly but still cool, per- 
formers with a folkie feel, such as Count- 
ing Crows, Blues Traveler, Sister Hazel 


y—it's just being recognized more by radio.F — rcs sc 





Across the Genders, There's Sensitive-Guy Pop Too 








FTER THE PREMATURE DEATHS OF KURT COBAIN, TU- 
pac Shakur and Biggie Smalls, pop music seemed to 
take a step back. Hey, it’s only rock 'n’ roll—Does 
everyone have to be so uptight, so self-destructive? 
Enter the sensitive-guy rocker. Sure, Cobain, Shakur 
and Smalls were sensitive in their own way—Shakur even 
recorded a tribute to his mom—but their vulnerability was 
often drowned in guitar feedback or thumping beats. Many 
of today’s top male performers, like neo-soul crooner 
Maxwell, Christian-pop singer Bob Carlisle, soft-focus R.- 
and-B, singer Babyface and PG-13 rated rapper-actor Will 
Smith, go further; the aggression, the sharp edges, the dan- 
gerous sexuality are all gone, leaving almost pure pop yin. 
The reigning prince of sensitive-guy pop may be Jakob 
Dylan, lead singer for the folk-rock band the Wallflowers. 
The band’s latest CD, Bringing Down the Horse, has sold 3 
million copies and is still going strong. The album is actu- 
ally a weary affair, but it has taken radio by storm with its 
Top 40 guitar hooks and introspective lyrics, and with Dy- 
lan’s shadowy, intimate vocals. Does Dylan consider him- 
self sensitive? “I think people like myself feel the same 
thing everyone else feels,” he says. “But sometimes [peo- 
ple] focus on one aspect of their feelings, like anger and 
being repressed. I have a lot more to my personality.” 
Jakob’s dad is the great Bob Dylan. Having been 
asked about his famous father about as many times 
as Blowin’ in the Wind has been heard at protest 
marches, the younger Dylan plays down the elder’s in- 
fluence. Says Jakob: “I know that material, and I learned 


TIME 


as much [from it] as other songwriters probably did.” 
The famous name didn’t help sell records, at least not 
at first. The Wallflowers’ debut on Virgin Records was a 
bust, and the group and its front man were written off as 
a genetic curiosity. But then Interscope, the hottest label 
going, signed the band, and its fortunes turned around. 
“There were a lot of people coming around and looking 
at me as Bob’s son. They were, like, going to a circus 
to peek,” says Dylan. “They stopped coming. They all 
disappeared.” Not quite. Now the crowds are coming to 
hear him. —By C.J.F. Reported by Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles 
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FEELING YOUR PAIN: Cole’s wryly | 
introspective songs are Lilith favorites | 
bands coming to prominence that the | 
perception has changed.” 

And Lilith Fair should change it even 
more. McLachlan, in conceiving the event, 
drew inspiration from the proto-feminist 
Hebrew legend of Lilith, Adam’s first wife. 
Unlike Eve, Lilith was not spawned from 
Adam’s rib but was created by God out of 
dust, just as Adam was. Butas soon as Lilith 
and Adam were joined together, they be- 
gan to quarrel. Adam said: “It is your duty 
to obey me.” Lilith replied, “We are both 
equal ... and I will not be submissive to | 
you.” Set that last quote to music, and | 
you'd have a fitting anthem for Lilith Fair. 

McLachlan tried out the concept of an | 
all-female tour on four test dates last year, 
expanding the idea this summer. “There 
wasn’t necessarily a theme we were look- 
ing for, but we all wanted a diverse show,” 
she says. “So [this year] we made sure to get 
people like Cassandra Wilson, who is total- 
ly doing her own thing with jazz and folk.” 

Wilson is happy to be involved. “The 
vibe that I bring to this is the voice of free 
black women,” she says. “Black women 
who are confident, sure of themselves in 
their sexuality, confident in their spiritual- 
ity.” Yet more black artists deserve to be on 
Lilith’s bill. Lilith organizers say they tried 
to reach out; Erykah Badu was offered a 
slot on the tour but turned it down. On the 





school are on the way. An advance copy 
of British trip-hop folkie Pauline Tay- 
lor’s just-finished album indicates she 
is a blazing talent; Austin, Texas-based 
singer-songwriter Kacy Crowley is an- 
other one to watch, judging by an early 
listen to her confident debut, Anchorless; 
and Chantal Kreviazuk’s just-out Under 
These Rocks and Stones is also a charmer. 

Perhaps someday we'll see Taylor, 
Crowley or Kreviazuk at Lilith. McLach- 
lan wants the tour to become an annual 
event; she even foresees a day when men 
are invited. (One of this year’s bands, the 
Cardigans, has men, but the lead singer 
is a woman.) Says McLachlan: “We hope 
this will pave the way for more female 
performers. We hope it’s a great thing for 
young women too, When I was growing 
up, we had very few role models to look 
up to. This is a great example of strong 
women out there doing something they 
love, doing something really positive.” 

Lilith Fair is already doing some- 
thing positive for the summer concert 
business, which was in the doldrums. 
Tickets for Lilith, which cost between 
$12.50 and $46, are going fast in most 
of the remaining cities and in some 
cases are already gone. The first week of 
shows were all sellouts. 

What was that line Virginia Woolf 
wrote in A Room of One’s Own? “I should 
remind you how much depends on you, 





44 Music is this sacred safe space for Me.7F — rita coi 


and the Wallflowers. The format also 
tends to feature female singer-songwrit- 
ers such as Indigo Girls, Shawn Colvin 
and Jewel—all of whom just happen to 
be on the Lilith tour. “The blossoming of 
modern AC was so important,” says Ter 
ry McBride, who manages McLachlan. 
“Artists like Sarah, Fiona [Apple] and 
Jewel have always been at the bottom of 
[radio] playlists, but about 14 months 
ago, we started getting some attention. It 
helped us get the exposure we needed 
to be able to put on a Lilith. It’s helped 
all these artists get to the next step up.” 
The format has a special appeal to 
female listeners: it allows them to hear 
someone like themselves instead of, say, 
someone like Pearl Jam’s Eddie Vedder. 
And record companies like it because 
women tend to buy more records than 
men. “Years ago, there used to be a stigma 
held by rock-radio programmers against 
playing too many female artists,” says Bob 
Waugh, assistant programming director at 
modern-rock radio station WHFs in Wash- 
ington. “Now there has been such an ex- 
plosion of female artists and female-led 


other hand, Laura Love, a black, folk- 
tinged, Seattle-based singer-songwriter 
with a fine new album, Octoroon, asked to 
be part of Lilith and was passed over 
(the organizers say that with 584 sub 
missions, they couldn't take everybody). 

Still, Lilith is a welcome develop- 
ment. Right now, pop music is flaccid. 
The prefab hype of Spice Girls, the sug- 
ar-shock kiddie ditties of Hanson, the ad- 
mirable wholesomeness but inexcusable 
tiresomeness of Bob Carlisle, the horrific 
power screeching of Celine Dion—turn it 
off. Turn it all off. It’s meaningless olestra 
music, artificial and nutrient-free. 

The Lilith tour and the coffeehouse- 
pop crowd can help halt pop’s garbage- 
chute slide. Such music, on the surface, is 
gentle enough to slip onto radio playlists, 
but down deep there are ideas, there is 
emotion, there is life: the haunting, mel- 
ancholic feel of McLachlan’s new tune An- 
gel; Fiona Apple exploring her post-rape 
trauma on her heart-rending Sullen Girl; 
Erykah Badu imagining the life of a gang- 
sta’s girlfriend on her soulful Otherside of 
the Game. Other promising acts from this 
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and what an influence you can exert upon 
the future.” At Lilith you can sense the 
summer shifting, the musical center mov- 
ing. Said 18-year-old fairgoer Cindy Chen 
of Seattle: “I don’t like [alternative rock]. 
Too much moshing and men throwing 
themselves around. It’s dangerous.” 

Lilith, at the show in George, proved 
to be a safe, sacred spot. Here were teen- 
age girls in cutoff jeans and bikini tops, 
middle-aged moms in baggy T shirts 
and running Here a woman 
breast-fed her baby during Jewel's set; 
here fans sat dead-quiet, listening to the 
lyrics. Here a woman wore a T shirt 
marked “dyke” with a parodic Nike 
swoosh, while two other women walked 
comfortably hand in hand. Here a man 
in a concession-stand line talked ex- 
citedly about Sarah McLachlan’s song- 
writing skills. Said Shellie Knawa, 30, a 
Seattle computer-manual writer: “This 
is finally a chance for our voice, 
women, to be heard.” It’s still summer. 
But the season’s a-changin’. —With re- 
porting by David E. Thigpen/George and 
Lisa McLaughlin/New York 
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The street-smart optimism 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


ITH HER BLUE COTTON TOP 
worn inside out and with black 
riding sweats overlaid by suede 
chaps, Jewel lounges bareback 
on the Thoroughbred quarter 

horse she calls Jazz. She wraps her arms 

around his neck after riding him in 
an indoor arena at the stable in 
Del Mar, Calif., a few miles from 
the house she has just bought 
outside San Diego. She'd like 

to take him on the road. “If 
Neil Young can go out with 

a truck full of Harleys, I can 
have a horse trailer. I’m sure 
country acts do.” She pauses 

at that last sentence, as if 
caught in an indiscretion. 

But she goes on and on, 
about horses and many oth- 

er things. “Horseback rid- 

ing is the most natural 
thing in my blood—that 

and singing,” she says. She 


» Whien | was 


first rode a horse when 
she was two or three 
while growing up in 
Alaska, before the hard 
years—her parents di- 
vorcing, life with fa- 
ther in and out of bars, 
life with mother living 
out of cars, life alone. 
But now, at 23, she has 
sold more than 5 million 
copies of her debut al- 
bum, Pieces of You. And 
she’s got Jazz. Lovingly, she 
picks sawdust out of his hoof 

with a brush claw. 
Her metaphors can be 
equine. She has said she is not a 
workhorse, not a racehorse, but a 
show horse. She brings up a fiction- 
al character who looked “impossibly 
$ad, like a horse’s eyes.” It is a quote, she 
)) Says, from Nabokov, and she pronounces 
)) the novelist’s name correctly, with the 











HAPING OF JEWEL 





of pop’s new goddess rises from a life of near poverty in Alaska and San Diego 


stress on the second syllable, exactly as 
exacting old Vladimir used to instruct his 
readers. He might have been able to ap- 
preciate this latest of pop goddesses, this 
star of the Lilith Fair. After all, it was a 
Nabokov character who said that while 
he was capable of loving Eve, “it was Lil- 
ith he longed for.” Jewel’s is a fey, insid- 
ious charm, equal parts worldly and 
naive, where flaws—the crooked nose and 
crooked teeth she is so proud of—only be- 
tray an uncommon beauty. Then there is 
the improbable match of slender youth 
and that voice—an astonishingly versatile 
instrument ranging from soul-shattering 
yodels to the most eloquent of whispers 
to arch Cole Porter-ish recitative. 

She has sung Porter, of course, per- 
forming Too Darn Hot in Jewel Unplugged 
on MTV. She also polished her singing style 
while listening to what she calls her Bible, 
the classic album Ella Fitzgerald Sings 
the Cole Porter Songbook. But only last 
month did she learn that Porter was white. 
“Whew!” she said. “I’m learning minutiae. 
It’s killing me.” And it’s only been a cou- 


She says, “I saw women who would com- 
promise themselves for compliments, for 
flattery; or men who would run away from 
themselves by drinking until they ulti- 
mately killed themselves.” She began 
putting down her thoughts as poetry. 
Jewel left the 49th state for the 50th, 
but she found Hawaii unappealing and 
very quickly made her way to her mother. 
She won a partial scholarship to an art 
school in Michigan, and after graduating, 
she sang on street corners to raise train 
fare to rejoin her mother, who had moved 
to San Diego. There Jewel worked in a 
string of dead-end jobs. When mother and 
daughter ran out of money, they moved 
from Carroll’s tiny apartment and lived 
in Jewel’s Volkswagen van. Her mother 
bought her own van, and the two often 


parked side by side. They used the lavato- | 


ries at the local K Mart or at the Denny's 
by the intersection of Mission and Gabriel, 
where Jewel washed her hair at the sink 
and, with suds still on her head, winced 
when people behind her complained 
about the homeless. A chronic kidney dis- 


ed me of Barbra Streisand meets Meryl 
Streep,” says Inga Vainshtein, a Russian- 
born former movie executive who brought 
Jewel to the attention of Atlantic Records. 
It signed her up, and Pieces of You was re- 
leased in 1995—and went nowhere. Vain- 
shtein and Jewel’s mother became her 
managers and sent her on the road, open- 
ing at ghoulish Goth concerts, singing at 
country-music fairs, appearing at high 
schools, Her voice and stage presence be- 
gan upstaging headliners like Liz Phair. 
Soon, TV appearances on talk shows 
sparked public interest. By early 1997 
Jewel was a certified star, complete with 
Grammy nominations and gossip about 
what she wears and whom she’s been seen 
with. (Asked about an old liaison with Sean 
Penn, she says, “Next question.” She’s now 
dating a French-Canadian male model.) 

Jewel is worried about being put on a 
pedestal. “People look at me in magazines 
and feel like I’m a phenomenon, as if what 
I've accomplished is beyond their ability. 1 
tell them to knock it off. If you respect what 
I've done, then do something yourself.” She 


in my car, it took so little for me to feel encouraged.77_... 


ple of years since she discovered it was 
the Beatles who sang I Want to Hold 
Your Hand—which she liked. When an- 
other rider at the stable tells her she was 
born on the same day as Joan Collins, 
Jewel doesn’t know who Joan Collins is. 

But how could she have known who 
played Dynasty’s Alexis Carrington Colby? 
Or had time to care? Till she was 14, Jewel 
Kilcher grew up in an unelectrified log 
cabin on an 800-acre homestead near 
Homer, Alaska. Her father Atz Kilcher was 
a folk singer, the son of a Swiss immigrant 
to Alaska who helped write the state char- 
ter (Grandpa Kilcher still tools around oc- 
casionally in his horse and buggy in Homer, 
scaring the residents). Her mother Nedra 
Carroll also sang and dabbled in other 
crafts. When Jewel was eight, her parents 
divorced, and her mother left for Anchor- 
age. Jewel remained with her father, who 
made a living singing in local bars and halls. 
Traveling with him, and sometimes per- 
forming with him, left a deep impression. 





ease forced her into the hospital at one 
point—though at first, clinic after clinic 
turned her away because of her poverty. 

Barely employed, she became a surfer 
girl, writing songs on the beach, including 
the future hit Who Will Save Your Soul? 
She wrote many of the songs on Pieces of 
You during that difficult period. And yet, 
while they recognize that reality bites, the 
lyrics are surprisingly optimistic. Jewel ex- 
plains, “It’s so easy to feel alone and to feel 
like you're the only one going through 
whatever you're going through. You feel 
very isolated in it—especially when you're 
young, when you’re around 18. When I 


was that age, I was amazed and so thank- | 


ful for what little pieces of encourage- 
ment I got. It was profoundly affecting. I 
know that my music does that.” 

In 1993 she got the break she needed 
to show off the power of her music: a job 
strumming guitar and singing at a local 
coffeehouse called the Innerchange. “The 
first time I saw her perform, she remind- 





is certain of what she is. “I still giggle to 
think I’m a writer,” she says. There is an- 
other word she prefers to singer-song- 
writer. Not artist or performer. “Entertain- 
er,” she says. “It’s a craft, and I like that.” 
At the stables, Jewel is chewing “orig- 
inal papaya enzyme” tablets. “They rule,” 
she says. Itisn’t a celebrity affectation. The 
enzymes are good for the kidneys. (She 
discusses bladder pH like an M.D.) She 
also drinks celery juice cut with lemon to 
clean out her system. She doesn’t pre- 
tend it tastes good. For all her equestrian 
predilections, she isn’t about to join the 
horsey set. She still drives a musty but 
sensible Volvo station wagon littered with 
unboxed cassettes, bottled water, her gui- 
tar, a watermelon, the wrapper of a health 
bar and other leavings of the confirmed 
automotive life. The Volvo, she says, is “a 
great car cause you can still go out and 
sleep in the desert.” She laughs. “Old habits 
die hard.” |—Reported by Jeffrey Ressner/ 
San Diego and David E. Thigpen/New York 








Photograph for TIME by Herb Ritts 
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CINEMA 


Too Much 
To Lose 


Martin Lawrence has a 
hot movie, a big career 
—but a troubled life 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


ARTIN LAWRENCE, AS AN OUT-OF- 
work electronics whiz in the new 
comedy Nothing to Lose, meets 
co-star Tim Robbins when he 
jumps into Robbins’ car, brandishes a 
pistol and demands money. But, he later 
explains in a tone of aggrieved dignity, “I 
don’t steal. I just dabble in future used 
goods.” It is the art of the con man—and 
of the movie actor—to fool others so ex- 
quisitely that he may be fooling himself. 
So admirers of the popular actor-come- 
dian must hope, and detractors will won- 
der, when Lawrence defends himself 
against a flurry of criminal and domestic 
accusations by saying, “I’ve grown.” “I’m 
cool.” “I’m a kind, gentle person.” 
Lawrence, 32, is certainly a valuable 
property in Hollywood. He has succeeded 
in concert films (You So Crazy) and on TV 
(as star of the Fox siteom Martin, which 
just ended a five-year run and has already 
earned $60 million in syndication sales). 
He starred with Will Smith in the 1995 hit 
Bad Boys and last year was star, director 
and co-writer of the dark comedy A Thin 
Line Between Love and Hate, in which he 
is wrongly arrested and tries to get a re- 
straining order on a woman who is out to 
kill him. His new film has all the moves of 
a’90s action comedy: the macho bonding 
and bantering, the glints of earthy wit 
overshadowed by gun waving and prat- 
falling—exactly what you'd expect from di- 
rector Steve Oedekerk, the auteur of Ace 
Ventura: When Nature Calls. 
You can also expect the movie to be a 
hit, and to solidify Lawrence’s rep as a 
multimedia comedy star: Richard Pryor, 
the next generation. Lawrence has Pry- 
or’s bantam pugnacity, but he lacks the 
underdog charm, the skewed genius for 
mimicry and acerb social humor. He has 
got the Pryor attitude but not the apti- 
tude. And maybe there can be another 
difference: Lawrence must keep from 
setting himself and his career on fire. 
He has struck the match often 





WHO'S SO CRAZY? In films like Nothing to Lose (with 
Robbins, below), Lawrence is the resilient bad boy; 
in real life, a happy ending is harder to find 


enough. In May 1996 police forcibly sub- 
dued him when he was ranting “Fight the 
power!” in a busy intersection in Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif.; a loaded gun was in his 
pocket. Last August he was arrested at 
Burbank Airport for carrying a loaded re- 
volver. This January Tisha Campbell, his 
Martin co-star, filed a suit alleging sexual 
harassment and refused to appear in inti- 
mate scenes with him. In March he was 
arrested after a man said the star punched 
him inside a Hollywood nightery. Now 
Lawrence is fighting his ex-wife’s chal- 
lenge to their prenuptial agreement. Pa- 
tricia Southall Lawrence charges him 
with “irrational and abusive behavior” 
(which he denies) and says he has taken 
“psychotropic” medicine and was cared 
for by a full-time nurse. 
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Even his friends sug- 
gest a dark side. “Will Smith 
is Evander Holyfield, and 
Martin is Mike Tyson,” says 
Steve White, a Martin writ- 
> er and onetime Lawrence 
roommate. “I like Tyson; he'll 
do anything for you. But he’s 
misunderstood.” Jamie Ma- 
sada, who runs the L.A. com- 
edy club the Laugh Factory, 
saw a change in Lawrence 
as fame engulfed him: “The 
illusion got to his head. He 
came in with bodyguards, 
security people. Some people 
can handle it. But if you're 
not focused and strong, it 
can kill you.” 

Lawrence, who seemed 
sedate if not sedated in a 
conversation last week with 
TIME, agrees that success 
is a bitch goddess: “I tried 
to prepare for it. But you 
can’t really prepare for it.” 
He says of the Sherman Oaks 
- incident, “It was a time when 
= | was working very hard, and 
: Ishould have been home 
: resting. My marriage wasn’t 
| going very well, and it was 
a difficult time in my life.” 
é He says that any medication 
¢ “was doctor-prescribed. It 
» was no more than taking an 
e aspirin.” He insists that his 
temper flare-ups are over. “I 
had to learn to keep myself 
together—to understand that 
drinking excessively can get 
you into trouble.” He says 
he and his ex-wife “have to 
stay in communication” be- 
cause of their 18-month-old 
daughter Jasmin. “We have 
to do what we have to do for our child.” 

He also charges Southall with “a lot 
of trickery” in getting him to check into 
the Sierra Tucson drug-rehab center in 
Arizona last August. “I was there for one 
day and came home. I found that it took 
me to get myself together, instead of 
some program.” Alluding to his new film, 
he says, “The flip side to having nothing 
to lose is having something to gain. I’m 
there—I’m getting there. I’m growing 
up. I’m happy as I’m going to get.” 

Lawrence is not just a man with 
problems; he is also an entertainment 
franchise. A lot of money is riding on his 
ability to grow up. Otherwise, people 
who love him will suffer. And he will be 
future used goods. —Reported by 
Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles 
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LOST IN SPACE: Foster aims for a new dimension in Contact but ends up in Club Med 





Mission: Predictable 


[t's Hollywood's idea of a movie for the thinking 
person. Too bad the thoughts are so banal 


HE MOVIE CONTACT IS SOMETHING 

like one of those mysterious aster- 

oids that get the astronomers all 

worked up: a large body of gaseous 
matter surrounding a relatively small 
core of solid substance. 

You would not, however, character- 
ize it as “hurtling” through space to that 
theater near you. It proceeds very slowly 
through many banal deliberations about 
cosmic enigmas to a comfortably reas- 
suring conclusion in which scientific hu- 
manism and vaguely uplifting religiosity 
are squishily reconciled. 

This is not, frankly, a place at which 
one is rooting for Jodie Foster’s Ellie Ar- 
roway to end up. Foster has always been 
an actress who gives intelligence a good 
name, and she’s very attractive here as a 
stubbornly obsessive scientist, convinced 
there are brainy beings out there in deep 
space trying to get in touch with us, then 
triumphantly picking up their mysterious 
signals from the void. 

The movie, adapted from Carl Sagan’s 
novel, is good—up to a point—on the in- 
evitable hubbub that follows. Leading it 
are a national security adviser (James 
Woods) going nastily paranoid about 
space invasion; a presidential science ad- 
viser (Tom Skerritt) trying to shunt Ellie 
out of the loop as the government builds 
the shuttle (plans kindly provided by the 
aliens) needed to penetrate our newly de- 
fined outer limits; and—oh yes, oh help— 
Palmer Joss. 


He is sort of a New Age Billy Graham 
who has wormed his way into the high 
councils of state as spiritual consultant to 
the President. He is played with a nice 
shiftiness—you really wouldn’t want to 
trust this guy with a church-collection 
plate—by Matthew McConaughey. Yet 
director Robert Zemeckis lets him carry 
the movie’s message. That is to say, Joss, 
not Ellie—bless her sternly rational 
soul—happens to be right; there is, just as 
he has so tiresomely predicted, a meta- 
physical dimension to deep space. 

It turns out to look like a Club Med 
and to offer reunions with the dear de- 
parted, but without any sectarian repre- 
sentation of a diety. This turns cerebral 
Ellie into numinous jelly, but it is an 
alarming comedown from the director 
who played so entrancingly with time 
travel in the Back to the Future movies 
and gave us the delightful alternative re- 
ality of Who Framed Roger Rabbit. The 
success of Forrest Gump has made him 
Hollywood’s philosopher-king, free to 
spend a fortune doing for the simple 
pieties what he recently did for simple- 
mindedness: make them look like a nice 
easy road to spiritual fulfillment. Ze- 
meckis and his colleagues have been all 
over the press congratulating themselves 
on throwing an intellectually challenging 
movie into the summer maelstrom. What 
this tells us about them—and if Contact is 
a hit, the rest of us—is too depressing to 
contemplate. —By Richard Schickel 
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Royal Affairs 


Acting reigns in a deft, 
regal British soap oper: 


HE RICHEST WOMAN AROUND HAS 
been in mourning for her late hus- 
band so long that her sorrow has be- 
come a career. Her family can’t con- 
sole her; the managers of the conglom- 
erate she heads are afraid to challenge 
her. Then her death-in-life is changed by 
a humble—actually, a quite arrogant 
horseman named John Brown. He speaks 
boldly to her and rudely to her children. 
He takes her on long walks, gives her 
counsel; most important, he makes her 
laugh. She is, again, a woman in love. 
Gossips derisively call her “Mrs. Brown.” 
This might be a Gaslight-style melo 
drama. Mrs. Brown, though, is a true sto- 





VICTORIA'S SECRET: The loyal horseman 
(Connolly) salutes his monarch (Dench) 


ry, about Queen Victoria (Judi Dench) 
and her long grief after Prince Albert’s 
death. When her intimacy with Brown 
(Billy Connolly) becomes known, de 
mands to abolish the monarchy ring 
through Parliament, forcing Prime Min- 
ister Disraeli (Antony Sher) to call on 
Brown. Her Majesty must be coaxed out 
of hibernation and back to her people 
As written by Jeremy Brock and di- 
rected by John Madden, this British film 
has the regal, clubby aura of Masterpiece 
Theatre (which co-produced Mrs 
Brown). Nicely, it lets viewers decide 
whether Brown is a devoted servant or a 
devious bully and whether the Queen’s 
long bereavement is partly stubbornness 
masquerading as principle. It also pro- 
vides a field day for some wonderful ac- 
tors too little seen on this side of the At- 
lantic. Sher is a wily, puckish delight; and 
Dame Judi, her face clamped in anguish, 
radiates the stern ecstasy of grief. This 
queen of English understatement em 
bodies Victoria's belief: that mourning is 
the only way survivors can consummate 
their love for the dead. —By Richard Corliss 
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What the World Needs 


First it was the martini. Now the Swingers 
generation is rediscovering Burt Bacharach 


By BRUCE HANDY tively named Anyone Who Had a Heart, 
with a trunkful of old Bacharach-David 
tunes; a Los Angeles revival of the team’s 
one previous stage musical, Promises, 
Promises; and a new album featuring a 
collaboration between Bacharach and 
Elvis Costello that grew out of 
God Give Me Strength, the 
song that the two co-wrote 
last year for the movie 
Grace of My Heart. 





URT BACHARACH’S MUSIC HAS AL- 

ways had its thoughtful admirers 

along with its merely numerous 

ones. But given 30 years’ worth of 
toxically vaporous renditions of his 
tunes seeping out of elevators, of knot- 
ty little songs like I'll Never Fall in 
Love Again and deliciously bitter 
ones like Walk On By being con- 
signed to the easy-listening bins—the 
| pop equivalent of assisted suicide—it 
| takes a lot of nerve for a serious jazz 
| musician like McCoy Tyner to 
| record What the World Needs 
Now (Impulse!), an entire al- 
bum of Bacharach compo- 
sitions. And it takes even 
more nerve to start the al- 
bum off with (They Long to 
Be) Close to You, on the 
face of it, one of the few ir- 
redeemably schmaltzy songs 
Bacharach and his long-time 
lyricist Hal David ever wrote. 
Indeed, despite the passion 
and intelligence of Tyner’s play- 
ing, when we finally hear the 
notes that correspond to the words 
“Why do birds suddenly appear ...” is 
it humanly possible not to think of sip- 
ping mai tais at an airport piano bar? 
Or of Karen Carpenter starving herself 
to death? Or of old-fashioned melody’s last 
stand on the pop charts? 

Both because of and despite such 
associations, Bacharach, 69, is currently 
enjoying greater popularity than at any 
other time since his heyday in the 1960s 
and early "70s, when, working against the 















GROOVE 





rock grain, he was responsible for dozens 
of Top 40 hits, including surprisingly 
nuanced adult-oriented love songs for 
performers like Gene Pitney, Dusty 
Springfield and, his greatest vessel of all, 
Dionne Warwick. The current renais- 
sance—Bacharach’s last big hit was 
1985’s That's What Friends Are For— 
began a few years ago, with the explosion 
of interest in so-called lounge music, es- 
pecially in Britain, where a two-disc set 
of Bacharach tunes became a surprise 
best seller. The U.S. will soon get its own 
three-disc retrospective, as well as a new 
Broadway musical in early 1998, tenta- 





On CDs and in the 
movies, Burt is cool 




















been Bacharach’s biggest promoter. The 
songwriter serves as a veritable totem of 
retro-cool in Mike Meyer's Austin Pow- 
ers, in which Bacharach does a cameo 
singing behind a candelabraed piano 
that sits atop a Las Vegas tourist bus. His 
music is featured even more prominent- 
ly—even if he isn’t—in the Julia Roberts 
romantic comedy My Best Friend's 
Wedding, providing for a younger gen- 
eration the same kind of romantic 
charge, simultaneously nostalgic and 
bracingly fresh, that George Gershwin 
gave when he was rediscovered by the 
disco generation two decades ago in 
Woody Allen’s Manhattan. 

Unlike Gershwin, Bacharach, per- 
haps because he worked in pop-rock and 
pop-soul idioms, has not been taken seri- 
ously by devotees of the Great American 


In fact, Hollywood has | Songbook. But Tyner’s album, along 


BACK IN THE 


with another new CD (Great Jewish 
Music: Burt Bacharach) produced 
by avant-garde composer and 
klezmer enthusiast John Zorn and 
featuring a number of musicians 
with jazz leanings from New York's 
Downtown school, makes the case 
that Bacharach’s melodies are wor- 
thy of being standards. Tyner says 
he’s “shocked” that more jazz musi- 
cians haven't taken them up. 

One problem, paradoxically, 
may be that the intricacy and com- 
plexity of the songs—among musi- 
cians, Bacharach’s difficult time 
changes and peculiar modulations 
are notorious—make them hard to 
tease apart and rethink. Take the 
Frank Sinatra version of Wives and 
Lovers, recorded with the Count 
Basie band in a 4/4 arrangement in- 
stead of the original’s waltz time 
it’s one of the rare records on which 
Sinatra seems to be fighting the 
song. The Tyner and Zorn albums 
have some wonderful moments, yet 
here too the songs stubbornly cling 
to their original indelible selves. 
Maybe Bacharach is singular, an 
anomaly, the Henri Rousseau or Or- 
nette Coleman of pop. 

The man himself is both 
pleased and a little puzzled by the 
renewed acclaim. “Maybe people 
have gotten slicked out on all that 
techno stuff,” he offers, on the 
phone from Dublin, the penulti- 
mate stop on a European concert 
tour. “With technology today,” he 
says, “you can make perfect garage 
music, but when you peel it back, 
maybe what's missing is melody.” 
What the world needs now, as 
someone once said. a 











What do you really 
know about buying a 4x4? 





Isa shorter wheelbase better than a longer one? Are 


b..- the parking brake | the electrical components protected or exposed? Do 

x c 

hold on a 45. degree incline? you know that a stabilizer bar helps keep an SUV from 
«< “a . 





leaning when you make turns? 





There's a whole body of knowledge involved in evaluating a four-wheel-drive sport utility vehicle that 


most people never think about. And that’s precisely why we're offering a 4x4 cram course at Land Rover. 





We'll arm you with a nontechnical guide to 4x4 technology. 


With a glossary of 4x4 terms. With charts that compare the fea- Gan the airbags 

tures of virtually every SUV on the market. And with human be- | differentiate between 
ings who can translate engineering into English. an off-road bump and | 
an on-road accident? | 


experience 4x4 capabilities for yourself. And on-road, to help | 


We'll even take you on an off-road course so that you can 


you understand what it takes to make a rugged SUV as comfortable as a car. 
All in all, we'll give you all the information you need to shop knowledgeably for an SUV. And even to 
determine which of the more than 40 models available today is the single best one for you. And while 
we won't deny that we have a decided preference for our own Land Rover Discovery, Range Rover, and 
Defender, we're perfectly prepared to let you make your own judgments. 
So if you're thinking about an SUV, we urge you to see a Land Rover Retailer. You 
can even get our SUV guide just by calling our SOO number or visiting our Web site. 


oan a Since we've been dedicated to 4x4s and 


nothing but 4x4s for 50 years, we've 












helped millions of people make their way through 
new territory. 
To us, this is just more 


of the same. 


1997 Land Rover Discovery starting at $32,000° ED 
DISCOVERY 


1-800-FINE 4WD 


www.LondRover.com 
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Tearfut but triumphant, Fred 


| Lebow crosses the finish line of the | 
NYC Marathon with Grete Waitz in 
1992. Weak from his battle with 
cancer, Fred struggled but finished 


in 5:32:34. “Running the marathon 
is the best way I know to fight this 
disease,” he said. 


- 


newsmagazine 
777-8600 


and make a lifesaving difference 
in the race against cancer! 

Fred Lebow passed away ir 
1994, but he left a legac \ of hope 
\s founder of the NYC Marathon, 
he helped raise millions for cancer 
research. Now you can follow 
his footsteps 

To join Fred’s Team, make a 
commitment to raise $3,000 to 
support research at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center. As 
a ier: you'll get free hotel and 
iirfare.* Training tips from Grete 
Waitz. A team uniform, team party 
and so much more! 
for the: 

Dublin Marathon — 10/27/97 
New York City Marathon — 11/2/97 


Join us today 


Call Team Director Sue Shay at 
800 876-7522 


Internet: shays@mskcc.org 
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CONOR THE CELT: Roar’s Heath Ledger 
takes his princely duties very seriously 


Many Swords 
But No Edge 


It’s called Roar, but 
Shaun Cassidy's newest 
venture is pretty tame 


ERHAPS THE THINKING AMONG THE 

programming executives at Fox 

went something like this: if televi- 

sion can sustain three different 
nighttime soaps about the backbiting 
and the collagen-injected in three differ 
ent monied precincts of Los Angeles, 
then perhaps it can also sustain three ac- 
tion-adventure series set among leather- 
wearing warriors and hooded-caped, al- 
beit prophetic, senior citizens in the 
woodsy, fog-laden hills of fifth century 
Europe. 

Tempted, almost certainly, by the 
brakeless popularity of the syndicated 
series Hercules: The Legendary Journeys 
and Xena: Warrior Princess, Fox this 
week launches Roar (Mondays, 9 p.m 
ET), a show about a reluctant prince 
named Conor (Heath Ledger) who in 
400 A.D. fought to save the last remain- 
ing Celtic land (what would become Ire- 
land) from the nasty, enslaving Romans. 
Never mind that the Roman occupation 
of Britain was already crumbling by then 
and that it never extended to Ireland in 
the first place. Historical exactitude isn’t 
something to be expected from a series 
with a prince who looks like Doogie 
Howser, and a Roman queen, Diana 
(Lisa Zane), who resembles a chic but 
hard-nosed tax attorney. 





ADVANCED DATA SOLUTIONS 


Has growth left gaps 
in your ability to 
communicate? 


“TEP SPeae eee 





FoR CORPORATE CHALLENGES 


We'll employ 
innovative thinking and proactive solutions to help you 
close the gaps that rapid growth creates, Plus, count on us 
to deliver advanced products and services to help you 
achieve exceptional results across the board. This dedication 
to meeting your needs is why we operate the world’s 
largest public data network and were the first carrier to offer 
commercial Internet service. Because we believe you should 
expect nothing less from a worldwide leader in data commu- 


nications 


Sprint. 


We help your business do more business 






There’s no reason 
not to be cool! 


Kool Zone 


Sits at a hot desk or work station while others [Two-Speed Washable Absorbent 
luxuriate in air conditioned comfort? Does your spouse | fF" Pre-filter Cooling Coil 
prefer the bedroom warmer than you? Can't use that room 

thar gets extra sun during the day without lowering the air 

conditioning throughout the whole house? Introducing the 
Kool Zone” by Slanv/Fin, your personal space air cooler. The 
Kool Zone effectively spot cools the area seven feet in front 
of it by up to 12°. That means that you'll have cool comfort y : 
Water Level 


wherever you are any time of the year! The Kool Zone is not | Adjustable Control 


In ir 
an air conditioner or a fan. It is a genuine water evapora Louvers ___ Switch aicanO 


tion cooling system. A quiet two-speed fan pulls warm air from the room, then pushes 
through the Kool Zone's cooling chamber at the rate of 70 cubic feet per minute (CFM 
Within the cooling chamber, the warm air passes over a revolutionary and patented 
absorbent evaporative wick. The evaporation cools the wick which then cools the air. Its la 
capacity water reservoir provides up to 10 hours of uninterrupted cooling and it costs just 
pennies per day to operate, It’s compact (104” x 114" x 9 


and light weight (just 7.5 lbs 
so it at for the office, home 
or anywhere youd like to be a little 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 
cooler. $779.95 ($12.95) #9110 


Special Introductory Offer - Imperial Extension 
Kool Zone (shown). Same as above but ia o TMA341 
RDER j t 


with double the cooling width and 
§ ve Magellan Groug 


twice the cool air ourpur (140 CFM) 
Costs just 10 cents a day to operate 


$149.95 ($13.95) #9120 


Roar’s creator, "70s teen idol turned 
television auteur Shaun Cassidy, admits 
that he let his “imagination soar” with 
the series. What inspired him to set an 
epic in this period was his reading of 
Thomas Cahill’s 1996 best seller, How 
the Irish Saved Civilization, a book 
about Celtic monks who transcribed im- 
portant Latin texts for posterity. (How- 
ever, in the first few episodes, at least, no 
scholar-monks appear.) 

Like Cassidy's first series, the eerie 
and generally well-crafted thriller Amer- 
ican Gothic (1995), Roar is a larger-than- 
life, good-vs.-evil tale unleavened by 
campy humor, the ingredient this televi- 
sion genre seems to require. Perhaps be- 
cause Cassidy spent so many years him- 
self as an object of kitsch, he demands 
that his television ventures be taken 
quite seriously. What he is aiming for 
here (despite the physical appearance 
of his stars) is lyricism. You see his effort 
in the lingering 


shots of seaside The airy music, 
cliffs, the never- the mysti . 
cism, 


ending play of 


ethereal Celtic the earnest 


music meant to < 

suggest a world acting suggest 
of characters . 

both noble and that Roar is 
haunting, the in- 2% e.* d fo 
scrutable nods aiming, Sa ly, r 
to druidism, the the highbrow 
acting that is, 

alas, always solidly earnest. 

All those good intentions can be te- 
dious, of course. Roar moves along at a 
distractingly languorous pace and 
makes you wish for the zinginess of Her- 
cules and Xena, shows meant to be noth 
ing more than absurd fun. Like those se- 
ries, Roar has plenty of high kicks and 
sword fights, but its scenes feel like bad 
attempts at re-creating Braveheart 
rather than very entertaining ancient- 
world episodes of the Mighty Morphin 
Power Rangers. It is unlikely too that 
Hercules, played by the Fabio-coiffed 
Kevin Sorbo as a guy who appears to 
have lost his way back from spring 
break, would ever utter the words “war 
without purpose is madness,” as a sage in 
Roar manages to do early on. Hercules 
and Xena are filled instead with inten- 
tionally corny one-liners. 

The beginning of Roar’s pilot offers 
the hope that the show will maintain an 
ongoing subplot of a cursed romance 
between Conor and a rival’s daughter. 
That promise vanishes quickly, unfor- 
tunately. It may have been just what 
Roar needed—a little touch of Melrose 
Place. —By Ginia Bellatante 





















A flash fire. It happens when invisible fumes creep along your floor and 


make contact with a gas pilot light. So please make sure flammable liquids are tightly sealed 


and stored far away from gas appliances For more information on home fire safety, Allstate 


see an Allstate Agent or call |-888-ALLSFTY. Being in good hands is the only place to be™ Youre in good hands 
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Enrich your family’s future... 


host an exchange student now 


Dr. Buzz Aldrin, an Apollo 11 astronaut who has walked 
on the moon, invites you to become a host family for 
American Intercultural Student Exchange. 






















Each year, thousands of caring U.S. 
families host more than 2,000 AISE 
exchange students. It’s an exciting way 
to meet people from around the world. 
Students spend a school year with an 
American family. They speak English, 
have their own spending money and 
medical insurance. 









Open your home to an exchange 
student, and share in a great cultural 
adventure. 





Famed pean Dr. Buzz Aldrin 
Call today! 1-800-SIBLING 
AISE is seeking families like yours 
to host exchange students 


American Intercultural Student Exchange 


A non-profit tax exempt educational F F 
Visit our Web site a 












t http://www.sibling ong 


















BOOKS 


Sand Script 


Searching for meaning 
in the fossils of language 





NCE UPON A TIME, ANIMALS AND 

words were intimate: in the hiero- 

glyphs of ancient Egypt, the letter 

m was an eagle owl, the letter a a 
white Egyptian vulture. Such curious 
jewels pop up on every page of Susan 
Brind Morrow’s first book, The Names of 
Things (Riverhead; 232 pages; $25.95), 
Taking herself into the Egyptian desert, 
Morrow works as a kind of archaeologist 
of the living world, digging for meanings 
as she watches cranes, catches “sundogs” 
and learns that the saddle-bill stork in 
the first hieroglyphs represented the 
soul. Language, she recalls, quoting 
Emerson, is “a sort of tomb of the Muses 

Language is 
fossil poetry.” 

Trained as a 
classicist, Mor- 
row first went to 
dig up axheads 
in the Western 
Desert in 1980. 
Returning to her 
home in upstate 
New York for 
Christmas, she 
woke up one morning to hear that her 20- 
year-old brother had died in a car crash 
(as their sister had before him). Making 
her way back to the ancient world, as if in 
response, she soon found herself being 
passed over the heads of a crowd in 
Aswan and onto a ferry where men “re- 
clined in circles smoking honey-soaked 
tobacco in water pipes,” their eyes the 
“shades of lavender or mint green.” 

She takes us on that ferry to Sudan, on 
soldier-haunted drives around the desert 
and to a soothsayer’s home in Cairo, Yet 
the heart of her book is an inner quest as 
she tries to piece together the fragments 
of her life and loves by observing the nat- 
ural wonders around her. She learns how 
stars and flowers were defined with the 
same Coptic words, and exchanges poems 
with wise, sand-hardened guides. Even 
when she goes fishing, she comes upon 
the “green unicorn fish,” which uses its 
buckteeth to eat coral, and the “apricot- 
yellow” boxfish, which resembles “a love- 
ly joke, a gift for a friend.” The northern 
side of the Ras Benas peninsula of the 
Red Sea, she writes, is “a treasure trove of 
odd objects from around the world.” In 
that regard, it is a perfect mirror of her 
book. —By Pico lyer 
































Flying Boeing and Airbus, AEROFLOT offers a unique combina- 
tion of familiar passenger environment and Russian hospitality. 


A Classic Combination 
The Classic Flight 
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The Onent Express 


In his debut, Japanese import Hideki Irabu wows 
the Yankees with big-time stuff and little magnets 


By STEVE WULF 





S THE WORLD CHAMPION NEW YORK 
Yankees left the diamond at Yankee 
Stadium following their 10-3 victory 
over the Detroit Tigers last Thursday 
night, manager Joe Torre caught the atten- 
tion of the rookie righthander walking be- 
side him. Torre, with a slight tip of his cap, 
indicated to the pitcher the proper way of 
acknowledging the cheers. So it was that 
Hideki Irabu, who didn’t miss a sign all 
night, took off his cap one more time, held 
it aloft and waved to the crowd. 
Baseball, in turn, has to take its hat off 


to him. Irabu had been the subject of spec- | 


ulation, resentment, ridicule and gigahype 
since declaring his intention of pitching for 
the Yankees, and the Yankees only, last 
February. After antagonizing baseball offi- 
cials and teams on both sides of the Pacif- 
ic—“Headache-y,” he was called—[rabu 
signed a four-year, $12.8 million contract 
with the world champs this spring. Last 
week he paid immediate dividends by at- 
tracting a near sellout crowd of 51,901 and 
turning them all into Irabu-sters as he 
struck out nine Tigers and allowed five hits 
and two runs in 6% innings in a remarkably 
poised major league debut. When Torre 
took him out of the game in the seventh, 
Irabu was given a standing ovation and 
then was called out of the dugout for an en- 
core. Through interpreter Kota Ishijima, 
the beefy 26-year-old said later, “I would 
not sell what I felt tonight for anything.” 
What the 300 members of the media 
attending the game felt was conflict. The 
Japanese press corps, some 100 strong, was 
torn between their dislike for Irabu, who 





has called them “a swarm of locusts,” and 
their desire that he prove the worth of Japan- 
ese baseball. The American media wanted a 
good show, but they also didn’t want to see 
the insufferable George Steinbrenner have 
the last laugh. The hours before the game 
were filled with several angry confronta- 
tions between sportswriters and Yankee 
officials, who kept the clubhouse closed at 
Steinbrenner’s command. The 
owner, not choosing his words 
carefully enough, said, “I’m just 
trying to give the players a little 
asylum down there.” 

In the asylum, Irabu was 
welcomed by his new team- 
mates. “Hey, what’s up, man?” 
third baseman Charlie Hayes 
said upon meeting Irabu. “He’s 
a big old boy,” said Cecil Field- 
er, the Yankees’ gargantuan 
slugger. Indeed, Irabu is 6 ft. 
3 in. and 240 Ibs., wears a size 52 
jacket and pants with a 40-in. 
waist. In his monthlong tour of 
the minors, where he made six 
starts, lrabu impressed his Yan- 
kee escorts with his fastball (high 90s), fork 
ball (high 80s) and fork. “He ate every- 
thing,” said Arthur Richman, the 72-year- 
old club executive who accompanied Irabu 
at his stops in Florida, Connecticut, upstate 
New York and Ohio. “Steaks. Italian. Chi- 
nese. Yesterday I took him to the Second 
Avenue Deli, and he gulped down matzoh- 
ball soup and a turkey sandwich.” 

Irabu’s appetite is in the best Ruthian 
tradition. He differs from Yankees past and 
present, however, in his physiological be- 
liefs. Irabu, who has his own trainer, tapes 
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SPORT 


| SPECIAL DELIVERY: Irabu fanned nine before 
leaving to a standing ovation in the seventh 
tiny magnets to various pressure points on 
his throwing arm and body; they suppos- 
edly improve his circulation in the same 
way that acupuncture does. 

Irabu’s first pitch—a fastball to Brian 
Hunter on the outside corner for a strike— 
was cheered loudly by the fans and inwardly 
by the catcher, Joe Girardi. “I was as nervous 
as he was,” says Girardi. “But after that first 
pitch, which was right where I wanted it, I 
knew we'd be O.K.” Irabu was perfect the 
first two innings, striking out four. He ran 
into trouble in the third, giving up a run, and 
again in the fifth, when he gave up another 
run and walked two batters to load the bases. 
That necessitated a conference on the mound 
that had shortstop Derek Jeter laughing. 
“Everybody was trying to tell him some- 
thing,” Jeter said. Irabu somehow got the 
message—and the next batter to ground out. 
He breezed through the sixth and had two 
outs with nobody on in the seventh when 
Torre brought in a reliever so that Irabu 
could walk off to a standing O. 

In the meantime, fans in Tokyo inter- 
rupted their morning commute to catch the 
games on two huge, open-air screens. While 
the Japanese don’t feel as warmly toward 
Irabu as they do toward Hideo Nomo, 
whose quest to pitch in the majors was 
| both earlier and purer, they are nonethe- 
| less proud. The headline in Asahi Shimbun 





IRABU-STERS: Fans note each K with the Japanese / 


—NEW YORK DRUNK ON IRABU’S FIRST VIC- 
TORY—was confirmed by the New York 
Post—BANzAl! Still, nobody expressed 
Irabu’s debut better than his catcher. An 
hour after the game, Girardi sat at his 
locker and said, “To come to a new coun- 
try, to make adjustments to your pitching 
motion, to communicate without know- 
ing the language, to stay focused in a cir- 
cus atmosphere ... to do all that takes 
not only tremendous intelligence but 
also tremendous heart. He’s a good 
man.” —With reporting by Satsuki Oba/Tokyo 
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ARGUABLY THE BEST FILMS 
OF ALL TIME. 
BUT WHO’S GOING TO ARGUE? 





Parts | & Il. A USA Special Event. 
Starting July 22, 9pm/8C 
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The cure for the common show. 
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Couture season in Paris: that bizarre time of year when the 
world’s most beautiful women parade around in the 
world’s most impeccably tailored, insanely expensive 
and unusual clothes. Certainly it doesn’t get much odd- 

er than at the house of 28-year-old Alexander McQueen, 
Givenchy. His show, held at a Parisian medical school 

festooned with swaths of red velvet and caged ravens, 


ter the show. Of course, that doesn’t mean she would wear them. 


Kapow! Batman Attacks Robin Add to the Riddler, the Penguin 


and Poison Ivy another Batman 
nemesis—the Photographer. 
Batman & Robin star GEORGE 
CLOONEY, on promotional duty 
in Australia, visited Melbourne's 
Hellfire Club, an S&M night 
spot. But his sojourn among the 
whips-and-chains crowd was 
interrupted by the activities of 
free-lance photographer Robin 
Dallimore. Clooney snatched 
Dallimore's camera but was 
unable to remove the film and 
asked Dallimore to do it. The 
photographer obliged, then 
tried to flee with it, angering 
Clooney, who, Dallimore says, 
“ripped my shirt and started 
to claw me,” leaving scratch 
marks on his neck. Police de- 
clined to lay charges, perhaps 
figuring that's the sort of thing 
Hellfire patrons pay for. 


Thanks Anyway 


These days, it seems better to refuse than to re- 
ceive. LARRY KRAMER, bellicose playwright 
and activist, wanted to bequeath several million 
dollars to Yale for a tenured chair in gay and 
lesbian studies. Yale, which doesn’t like to take 
instruction from benefactors, said “it was inap- 
propriate to endow in perpetuity a professor- 
ship in an academic area yet to be well established or defined,” and wanted to put his 
money elsewhere. Kramer opted out. “It has been a very distasteful experience,” says the 
playwright. Meanwhile in St. Paul, Minn., artist LEROY NEIMAN withdrew an offer to donate 
$4.5 million worth of his works to a proposed museum in his honor—he was born and raised 
there—after a local art critic said his work “stank.” He says he might reconsider, and Min- 
nesota Governor Arne Carlson will visit him this week to soften him up. Finally, poet Adri- 
enne Rich has declined the 1997 National Medal for the Arts, because “the very mean- 
ing of art,” she said, “is incompatible with the cynical politics of this Administration.” 
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had been plagued by rumors that it would feature real human bones and 
teeth. Not so. The handlike skeletons under the lace mantilla were made 
of resin. The swan around SHALOM HARLOW'S neck, right, was as faux 

as the eyelashes, eyebrows and pupils adorning CHRYSTELE, left. 
“There are two or three pieces I'd love to have,” said Demi Moore af- 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 





Kareem Abdul- 

Jabbar is a 
Muslim, and 

Yisrael Lau, one 

of Israel’s two 

F chief rabbis, 
doesn’t shoot hoops, but the 
two were eager to meet in 
Jerusalem this week. A 
family friend of Abdul- 
Jabbar’s, Leonard (“Smitty”) 
Smith, was among the first 
American soldiers to enter 
Buchenwald. He found Lau, 
then seven years old, and 
held him up to show people 
who lived in the nearby town 
of Weimar, saying, “Look! 
This is your enemy.” Said 
Abdul-Jabbar: “I just wanted 
to complete the circle.” 


. | Debbie Reynolds 


has the mother 


r 
: of all money 
:— ~ problems. Both 
é she and her 


namesake Las 
Vegas hotel have filed for 
bankruptcy protection. “I 
never dreamed I would, at this 
time of my life, be subjected 
to this painful situation,” said 
Reynolds, 65, whose son Todd 
Fisher is president of the 
hotel firm. The hostelry has 
endured a series of setbacks, 
among them the removal of its 
slot machines and a sale that 
fell through at the lth hour. 
Trouper that she is, Reynolds 
will still perform there. 
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Charles Krauthammer 


Make It Snappy 


In praise of short papers, short speeches and, yes, the sound bite 


AN WILMUT, THE KING OF CLONE, WILL HAVE TO WAIT A 
while to claim his Nobel Prize. But it is not too early to 
give him the 1997 Brevity Award. His paper in Nature an- 
nouncing his creation of Dolly runs fewer than three 
pages. (Technical notes take up part of a fourth.) Most scientif- 
ic papers—most people—take three pages to clear their throat. 

Yet even Wilmut fell short (so to speak) of the standard set 
in 1953 by Watson and Crick, whose own Nature paper an- 
nouncing the most important scientific discovery of the half- 
century—the structure of DNA—ran just over one page. 

Concision is highly prized in sci- 
ence. The premium on pith is en- 
shrined in perhaps science’s most im- 
portant law, known as the law of 
parsimony, or Ockham’s razor. It 
states, in essence, that when con- 
fronted with two or more explana- 
tions for a phenomenon, we assume 
that the more compact, less compli- 
cated, simpler one must be correct. 

Why? Because of an assumption 
shared by practically all scientists: 
God does not waste a gesture. 

Thus physics finds itself in a 
great funk today because it cannot 
neatly account for all the new parti- 
cles it keeps discovering. It is sad- 
dled with a particle zoo whose in- 
ventory has the bulk and elegance of a Chinese menu. 

This cannot be right—even if it accords with all the experi- 
mental evidence. Why? Because it is just too ugly. And every- 
thing in our experience tells us that nature abhors ugly. The 
most powerful and universal laws of nature—Newton’s third 
(action-reaction) or Ejinstein’s e=mc*—are breathtakingly 
compact and elegant. 

The belief in elegance is more than a matter of experience. 
It is an article of faith. We believe the universe is beautiful, and 
in science there is nothing more beautiful than a large truth ex- 
pressed with simplicity and brevity. 

And not just in science. Brevity is the first principle of 
rhetoric too, and perhaps the most violated. Visit the Lincoln 
Memorial and see two of the greatest speeches in American his- 
tory (the Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural), each 
inscribed in its entirety on a part of one wall. 

Or take the Truman Doctrine, the 50th anniversary of 
which we celebrate this year. It set the course of American for- 
eign policy for a half-century. It took 18 minutes to deliver. 
That's about when the average Clinton State of the Union ad- 
dress reaches the “Let me begin by ...” stage. 





Brevity is so highly prized that one good aphorism can earn 
its coiner immortality. Yet there is one form of brevity that gets 
no respect at all: the sound bite. 

The sound bite is to politics what the aphorism is to ex- 
position: the art of saying much with little. Yet the high priests 
of the press denounce the sound bite, staple of the 30-second 
political ad, as a degradation of political discourse. They insist 
that we be fed a sturdier diet of five- and 10- and 30-minute 
speeches to elevate our sensibilities. 

Well, we have our five- and 10- and 30-minute speeches all 
the time, and their principal effect is 
to dull our senses. Can anybody re- 
member a single Saturday presiden- 
tial radio address? A single State of the 
Union response? Or, for that matter, a 
single State of the Union address? 

An age of mtv and fast-cut editing 
is not going to produce a Gettysburg 
Address. Let’s get used to it. Our ge- 
nius is concision. Let’s appreciate it. 

“Where's the beef?”—now there 
was a piece of rhetoric. Artful, no. But 
short, loaded and deadly. Three words, 
and Gary Hart’s vacuous 1984 presi- 
dential campaign was forever deflated. 

Or take James Carville’s much 
abused “It’s the economy, stupid.” It 
will stand the test of time, not just for 
capturing the essence of the 1992 Clinton candidacy but for 
uncannily foreshadowing the narrowness and shallowness 
(and one unalloyed success) of the entire Clinton presidency. 

“Vigorous writing is concise,” writes William Strunk in his 
classic Elements of Style. “This requires not that the writer make 
all his sentences short ... but that every word tell.” The sound bite 
is the ultimate in making every word tell. It is the very soul of com- 
pactness. Brevity is not enough. You need weight. Hence some 
sound bites qualify for greatness: F.D.R.’s “The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself” or Reagan’s “Tear down this wall.” Oth- 
ers—“a bridge to the 21st century”—are just short and gaseous. 

Yes, of course the Lincoln-Douglas debates were great. 
But their time has passed. Modern political debates are a trav- 
esty of the form. Indeed, their main purpose is to produce the 
one sound bite—“I knew John Kennedy, Senator ...”—that 
will register on the evening news. Sound bites are what we do 
best. Let’s give them honor. 

Why, even the good old days could tire of loquaciousness 
and appreciate the fine bite. Stephen Douglas, after all, made 
it into the Macmillan Dictionary of Political Quotations with 
“Sit down, Lincoln, your time is up.” a 
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As the market leader, we've decided to 
unleash another of our innovative technologies. 
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